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HEN I was a boy, the Sunday 

dinner hour was half past one 

o'clock. The time between 

breakfast and that belated meal 
was so long that every Sabbath day I nearly 
died of hunger. This inordinate appetite of 
the occasion caused such gorging of the 
stomach as to make another regular meal out 
of the question. Therefore, the evening meal 
of Sunday was always bread and milk 

There is a saying old as the hills, that 
“bread is the staff of life.”’ In certain age 
groups milk is almost as essential as air and 
water. Without doubt the old-fashioned dish 
of bread and milk is one of the best that can 
be planned. 

To eat too much of too many kinds of food 
is a common fault. We should strive to 
make our lives simpler and there is no better 
place to begin than by eating simpler meals. 

Bread and milk, if we never took any other 
food, would restore waste, supply energy and 
accomplish practically everything 


By DR. ROYAL S COPELAND 


would eat an extra slice of bread at every 


meal. To do this would require an extra 
annual supply of 170,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. 


My first thought was this: If we eat more 
bread we will eat less meat and other farm 
products; therefore, we would help the 
farmer one way and damage him another. 

But the expert had a very convincing an- 
swer. If the surplus wheat were converted 
into flour and then baked into bread, the 
would require great quantities of 
other products. 

For instance, to make the necessary yeast 
to prepare this vast mountain of bread, 
would require 1,500,000 bushels of corn. An 
equal quantity of corn would be needed to 
fatten the four million hogs from which the 
lard would come. The pastries made from 
the flour would increase the demand for corn 


process 
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The Good Old Reliables 


A. A. Radio Talk on the Benefits of Greater Consumption of Bread and Milk 


In bread and milk we have a combination 
of foods, possessing all the elements for 
health and growth. The mother who learns 
these truths and applies them in the home 
has started her children on the way to a 
vigorous life. Strong bodies, good braing 
and pure blood are made by bread and milk, 

Let us aid the farmer and promote health 
by consuming quantities of these simple, but 
essential food stuffs. 

* * a 

I have filled out the Radio Questionnaire 

and am sending it in. I enjoy the program 


‘from station WEAF and every Wednesday 


evening I hear your fine program. Keep it 
up, you are doing fine. Indeed, I think your 
program the best of any that is broadcast 
on Wednesday evening.—O. H. F., West Val- 
ley, N. : 2 * So % 


We do not feel one bit isolated in our coun. 
try home. We enjoy the broadcasting from 
WEAF. It is fine. We have a 





food is expected to do for us. 
Add to this dish a few green 
vegetables, a leafy salad, or a lit- 
tle fruit, and we require nothing 
else. 

There are three kinds of food 
—protein, fats and  carbohy- 
drates. Bread and milk supply 
them all. If I had my way | 
would include in every daily diet- 
ary a quart of milk and a half 
loaf of bread. If this were the 
practice of each of us, kidney, 


liver, intestinal and other ail- 
ments would be much less fre- 
quent. 


When I speak of bread in this 
enthusiastic: way I refer to the 


tion throughout the East. 


Standard time. 


A Boost For Farm Products 


HE address on this page by Dr. Royal S. Copeland, United States 
Senator from New York State, is another one of the American 
Agriculturist farm radio talks which are attracting so much atten- 
Dr. Copeland was formerly Commissioner 
of Health of the City of New York, and knows whereof he speaks. 
He had an audience of 500,000 people when he broadcast for us from 
the WEAF station on Wednesday evening, May 9, at 6:30 P. M. 
With such a great audience you will see, when you 
read his address, what a strong argument he has given for a larger 
consumption of milk and other farm products. 
We ask you again if you like these talks to let us know. Give us 
suggestions as to what you would like to have broadcast, and whom 
you want to hear speak.—The Editors. 


three tube set and have listened 
in on the program of 38 different 
stations from New York to Los 
Angeles.—_W. W. H., Canfield, 
Ohio. si Ba x 


Your radio lectures are excel- 
lent. Keep them coming. We 
are most interested in marketing, 
feeding and cooperation.—E. L. 
B., College Park, Md. 

I had the pleasure last Wednes. 
day evening of listening to the 
radio address of Enos Lee of 
the New York State Farm Bureau 
Federation on Cooperative Mar- 
keting. It seems to me that this 





product made from a flour un- 

robbed of its mineral and rougher portions. 
I cannot get pleasantly excited over the de- 
natured and bleached flour of commerce. 
There is no particular harm in them, but 
neither is there any particular good. One 
might as well eat candy and call it the staff 
of life. In its place candy is a desirable food, 
but no one pretends that it supplies anything 
but the energy-needs of the body. Real flour 
made into wholesome bread is invaluable to 
our welfare. 

When I refer to milk I speak of clean, 
bacteria-free, whole milk. It must come from 
healthy cows. It must be received and trans- 
ported in clean receptacles. It must be 
handled by clean persons. If not pasteurized 
it must be delivered immediately after 
milking. It must be kept in a cool, clean 
place. 

There is no other article of food so delicate 
and easily contaminated. On this account, 
unless properly kept, this precious food may 
be changed into a poisonous and dangerous 
article. 

But when the milk is properly prepared 
and unrobbed of its butter fat, it must be 
counted first of all our foods. 

In normal time the United States ships 


abroad a tremendous amount of wheat. Our 
exports are about 170,000,000 bushels. 
Poverty and currency depreciation make 


it impossible for Europe to buy our 
products. 

What is to become of the surplus grain” 
This is a serious problem and it must be 
solved. Otherwise, agriculture, the founda- 
tion of American prosperity, will suffer un- 
told damage. Unless the farmer prospers, 
the national welfare declines. There must 
be found some means of absorbing this sur- 
plus of wheat. The happiness and well be- 
ing of the Nation demand it. 

A few days ago a great expert told me the 
whole problem would disappear if everybody 





starch, another corn product. The farmer 
would be called on for at least three and a 
half million bushels of corn for these pur- 
poses. 

To bake the surplus wheat into bread 
would require an ocean of milk. The daily 
consumption of milk in New York City is 
three million quarts. Poured into quart bot- 
tles and then placed side by side these would 
make a line 167 miles long. To make the 
surplus wheat into bread would require the 
amount of milk used by New York for 220 
days, or almost four thousand miles of milk. 
Two hundred million pounds of milk powder 
or condensed milk would be used if one of 
these products were substituted for fluid 
milk. 


Greater Market for Butter 


A billion pounds of butter would be called 
for to spread on the bread. Great quantities 
of rye and barley, in addition to the corn, 
would be needed to make the yeast. 

Sugar, jams, cheese and sauces would be 
demanded. Fruits for the pies and all the 
other ingredients used for fillings would be 
increased in consumption. 

To carry all the flour made from the sur- 
plus wheat, there would have to be cotton 
sacks. This demand would require forty mil- 
lion yards of cotton goods, creating a de- 
mand for the cotton growers’ crop. 

Think what a lot of good would be done 
for the farmers of America if we were to 
help them by consuming the wheat normally 
sent abroad. But we would be doing our- 
selves a lot of good. There is no better food 
than bread when made of the whole grain 
and not from denatured and devitalized 
flour. 

The national health would be benefitted 
and each of us would add to the expectation 
of life. This plan to eat the surplus is well 
worth while. Let us go ahead with it. 


address is worthy of still further 
broadcasting. I would appreciate it if you 
would send a copy of Mr. Lee’s address to 
a number of persons whose names I am en- 
closing on a separate sheet.—H. B. A., New 
Brunswick, N., J. 


Quotations Worth While 


Our principles should not be like the 
slender cornstalk which the north wind will 
blow one way, and the east wind another, 
and which the first storm will blow over; 
but they should be like the mighty oak, with 
its roots so firmly spread out in the earth 
that no wind can shake it, and no storm 
fell it to the ground. If our principles should 
have similar firm roots, deeply planted within 
our hearts, no temptation, however strong, 
will allow us to waver for a moment in do- 
ing our duty.—M. L. M. : 

ok ok * 

I expect to pass through this life but 
once. If therefore, there be any kindness I 
can show, or any good thing I can do to any 
fellow being, let me do it now. Let me not 
defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this 
way again.—STEPHEN GRELLET. 

ok ok Kk 

Lying is trying to hide in a fog; if you 
move about you are in danger of bumping 
your head against the truth; as soon as the 
fog blows up, you are sure to be discovered. 

* * + 


A man should never be ashamed to ow? 
he has been in the wrong, which is but say- 
ing in other words that he is wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday.—POPE. 

a of oo 

Hate is a bad spirit to face the world with, 
my boy. Hatred is heavier freight for the 
shipper than it is for the consignee.— 
AuGuSsTUS THOMAS. 
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The Festering Sore in Civilization 


Three Hundred Million People Facing Ruin 


HE present European population is 
about 450 millions, or more than 

four times the population of the 
United States. Of this vast num- 

ber over three hundred millions are in a 
worse than subnormal economic and social 
condition as a result of the World War. 
Those of you who have been 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU 


But the picture is still incomplete without 
considering what becomes of these people’s 
children who would have been their succes- 
sors, who would have made up the middle 
class of the future, and carried on the civili- 


about suffices to buy them one suit of clothes 
or ten pounds of butter. 

But recently I had verbal reports from a 
man from Petrograd. He told me that its 
3,000,000 inhabitants has shrunk to about 
700,000; that hardly a single structure in 
the city has had any repairs since 1915, that 
the numerical as well as the physi- 
cal decline of the population has 





reading the newspapers know == 
that the finances of practically 
all the European countries are 
almost hopeless. It takes 33,000 
German marks or 71,000 Austrian 
crowns to make one dollar; and 
it takes 5,400 Hungarian crowns 
or 45,000 Polish marks to do the 
same; as far as Russia is con- 
cerned, it takes an inconceivable 
amount of rubles to equal a dollar. 
Even in the countries that are 
not so badly off, like Italy, France 


The Truth About Europe 





F you want a clear-cut, concise picture of the European chaos, you 

will get it in this article by Ex-ambassador Morgenthau. 
another one in the series that we are giving to state and interpret 
the plain facts about great world events in which farmers are in- 
terested. These articles are attracting a great deal of attention. We 
have received many letters, a few of them criticising, but the most 
of them commending our idea, that one purpose of an agricultural 
newspaper is to discuss and interpret some things besides farming in 
which farm people are interested.—The Editors. ; 


been followed by the still greater 
decay of the great city itself. To 
a greater or lesser degree, this 
prevails all over Europe. The 
picture painted by Goldsmith, of 
“The Deserted Village,” though 
drab indeed, shrinks into a poetic 
effusion when compared with the 
tremendous tragedy that has just 
been enacted in Europe. 
Last year I had a conference 
with a group of Germans. They 
= all were leaders in their various 


It is 





and Belgium, the present cur- 
rency is from one-fourth to one- 
third of its par value. I give up the attempt 
to make my readers understand what it 
means to live under a currency so changed 
as Germany’s, where it is 1/8000 of what it 
formerly was; but we can try to grasp con- 
ditions in France, Belgium and Italy. 

Just to bring this home to you: What would 
it mean to you if the dollars that you have 
in your bank, or that you have invested in 
first class securities, 


zation. These children are not sent to school 
because they cannot be fed nor clothed by 
their parents. They are compelled at ten 
years of age to go and attempt to earn a 
living. Though they have inherited the 
taste for education, music, painting and other 
high attainments, they are absolutely and 
completely deprived of developing this ten- 
dency and of perpetuating the bulwark 


trades or professions. These men 
were between fifty and sixty years of age. 
Each one admitted that he had lost all hope 
of ever recovering from his present depres- 
sing financial status. The general story was 
that they had accumulated during their long 
active career by careful saving and judicious 
and fortunate investments from two hun- 
dred to three hundred thousand marks, and 
that their annual income from this amount 
was about fifteen 





or in your farm, 
should suddenly depre- 
ciate so that they 
would be worth only 
one-fourth of their 
former value? Sup- 
pose. your former in- 
come was $800 a year, 
and that you were 
suddenly confronted 
with the necessity of 
adjusting your ex- 
penses to an income of 
one-fourth of this, or 
only $200. The ques- 
tion would not be 
what would you de- 
prive yourself of, but 
What your reduced 
income still permitted 
you to spend for your- 
self, your children 
and your family, and 
for your farm to use. 

The difficulties in 
these countries with 
the declining currency 
are simply heart-rend- 
ing. All the people of the middle class have 

nD compelled to dispose gradually of most 
of their furniture, extra clothing, jewelry, 
silverware and pictures, at very insignificant 
prices. So that millions are living in bare 
rooms with empty larders and without more 
clothes than they have on their backs; and 
1am reliably informed that in Berlin alone 
every day at least fifty of these much-to-be- 
pitied high spirited middle-class people, in- 
capable of soliciting charity, are driven to 
commit suicide. 


As has 


of Europe, which has been the middle class. 

The teachers and scientists, and in fact 
almost all of the entire vast class that did 
the brain work of Europe (and do not let us 
forget how much they have contributed 
towards the progress of arts and sciences, 
and what tremendous benefits we have had 
therefrom), have had almost to cease their 
activities through inability to secure books 
and instruments to pursue their studies and 
experiments, and food to keep them alive. 
Their entire yearly compensation now just 





always been the case in history, the castle dwellers of Europe started controversies and wars 
that the middle classes had to finish and pay for 


thousand marks. Be- 
fore the war, this was 
a competency; now it 
means just one half a 
dollar! 

I asked the doctor 
present whether it 
affected him, and I 
stated that he no 
doubt was an excep- 
tion because he could 
charge his patients 
modern fees. He ans- 
wered me, “Would you 
have the heart to 
charge your friends 
anything, when you 
know that they have 
nothing?” No doubt 
some of us have de- 
spondent moments, 
but these men, and all 
of their kind living in 
most of the European 
countries, are suffer- 
ing from permanent 
despondency. 

If one reads an ac- 
count of the Thirty Years’ War, when Ger- 
many’s population was reduced te one-third 
and its wealth to one-fourth, and the terri- 
ble results that followed this economic 
decline, famine and disease, he will be struck 
by the similarity of those awful times to 
those that now prevail in Europe. It is con- 
ditions.such as these, just a few of which 
I have mentioned, that constitute a problem 
that is troubling every thinking person in 
the world, including our American financiers, 

(Continued on page 418) 
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Rural School Bill Carried Over 
HE bill known as the Rural School Bill, 
which contains the suggestions for rural 

school improvement made by the Committee 

of Twenty-one, will not pass this session. 

The New York State Senate voted for it with 

only six votes in the negative. It then went 

to Rules Committee in the Assembly, which 
committee decided not to report the bill out. 

The bill was defeated on the grounds of 
expediency, for the Assemblymen adopted a 
resolution commending the principles of the 
bill. The most of the opponents of the bill 
in the Legislature and out of it, admit that 
it is right—a rather strange situation, for if 
it is right, what real defense is there for not 
passing it now? 

As we have before stated, the Rural School 
3ill would have provided for a larger local 
control of the schools, would do away with 
compulsory consolidation, improve the quali- 
fications of rural school teachers, and in 
many other ways would have led to a much 
better rural school system. We believe that 
farmers will be bitterly disappointed that 
this bill did not pass when they realize that, 
had it passed, the school taxes in a majority 
of the districts of the State would have been 
materially reduced. This lower tax rate 
would have come about in most districts be- 
cause of the equalization provisions of the 
bill, and especially because the cities would 
have paid a greater portion of the larger aid 
which would have come to the rural school 
districts from the State. 

The cities voted for this bill this year. 
Whether they can be convinced again that it 
is to their interest to support a bill for im- 
proving rural schools, which will mean more 
taxes for the cities, is, of course, problemati- 
cal. In the meantime, because of the failure 
of the Legislature to accomplish much this 
year along educational or other lines, except 
to quarrel among themselves over political 
issues, the farmers will continue to pay the 
large school taxes without adequate results 
in school facilities for country children. 

American Agriculturist will continue to 
discuss the educational provisions of the 


Rural School Bill so that next year the de- 
mand for it will be so strong no legislature 
will dare to turn it down. 


‘*The Brown Mouse”’ 


T is with considerable pleasure that we are 

able to announce that we have secured a 
serial story, “The Brown Mouse,” by Herbert 
Quick, for publication in American Agricul- 
turist. The first installment will begin in 
our May 19th issue. Because this story is 
of particular interest to farm people it was 
sought for by several farm papers, and we 
happened to be the lucky one to secure the 
rights for publicaticn in this territory. 

Herbert Quick is also the author of “Van- 
dermark’s Folly”, one of the best stories 
that has ever been written of farm life and 
conditions during the early days of this 
country. Mr. Quick was formerly a member 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and was 
once editor of “Farm and Fireside”, so his 
viewpoint enables him to write with sympa- 
thetic understanding of country life. 

“The Brown Mouse” is a story of a hired 
man who became a school teacher with the 
strange idea that the schools should teach in 
the terms of life and of the farm, instead of 
theories that may never have practical 
application. 

We have often said that people who live 
in the country have too little opportunities 
for recreation. It is with this thought in 
mind that American Agriculturist carries 
one first class serial story all of the time. We 
wish we had more room for fiction. Most 
country housewives do not have time to read 
books even if there is money to buy them, 
but a few moments can usually be found 
each week to read an installment of a good 
continued story. Hundreds of women have 
told us that this feature of American Agri- 
culturist was worth more than the price. 


Martyrs To Principle 


VER in Russia the other day the Soviet 

Government tried some Catholic priests 
for treason. They were not guilty of treason 
as normal men understand treason, but in 
Russia the Red Government frowns on all 
religion, and these priests had insisted on 
preaching and practicing the tenets of their 
faith. The bearing of these Christians dur- 
ing their unfair trial is one of the sublime 
events of history. No soldier going into 
battle, or Christian martyr on the way to the 
stake, ever faced certain death for a great 
cause with more calm courage. 

There was little or no evidence against 
them, and their own clear-cut and positive 
answers in regard to their religious prac- 
tices, which were against the Bolshevist law, 
sent them to their death or to long imprison- 
ment. Every one of the clerical prisoners 
were asked whether they taught the cate- 
chism to children, and every prisoner an- 
swered “Yes.” Under the Bolshevist law, it 
is a crime to impart any religious teaching 
to anyone under eighteen years old. When 
asked if they would continue such teaching, 
the reply in every case was the same. 

In describing these answers, an American 
reporter who was present said: “The arch- 
bishop’s face lit up with pleasure and sur- 
prise when he answered. It was as if he 
could see the way to accept a miraculous gift 
of health, youth, and unlimited riches. 

“Behind the archbishop was the young 
priest, Edward Yunevitch. Joy flashed in 
his eyes and irradiated from his whole coun- 
tenance when asked if he would cease teach- 
ing children their catechism. Joyousness so 
marked his voice in his answer, ‘No,’ that 
the three Bolshevist judges, who were all 
smoking cigarettes, looked up simultaneously 
in surprise. The priests were asked if after 
the churches had been closed they had con- 
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tinued to say mass, and they answered, yeg 
of course, they had all said mass.” 

On the day when the death sentence was 
passed on the archbishop, he was asked if 
he had anything to say. Again we quote 
the American reporter: “The archbishop roge 
to his full height and delivered an address 
so touching and so simple that a profound 
hush, with something of awe in it, settled 
down upon the hostile audience of Red gol. 
diers, atheists, sneerers, and demoralized 
students. The archbishop denied, as did alj 
those who spoke after him, that he had be 
longed to any political organization or had 
engaged in any counter-revolutionary jp. 
trigues. He had confined himself to teach. 
ing his people the truths of his holy religion, 
the same truths which the church had taught 
for nearly two thousand years. 

“The church had never taught the people 
to do wrong; he had never taught wrong- 
doing; he had never taught anything that 
did not tend to good morals and good citi- 
zenship. ‘To-day,’ concluded the archbishop, 
‘I stand before a temporal judge; to-morrow 
maybe I shall stand before an eternal judge, 
and I hope the temporal judge may be just 
to me and the eternal judge merciful.’ ” 

The sentence of death was pronounced 
against the archbishop and one of his priests, 
Butchkavitch, and his companions were all 
sentenced to prison. World-wide protest led 
to the commutation of the archbishop’s sen- 
tence to ten years solitary imprisonment, 
but Butchkavitch was shot by a firing squad. 

There are times in human affairs when 
one needs all his philosophy, all his faith 
in humanity, and all his belief in the ulti- 
mate triumph of right to keep from cynically 
thinking that the whole world is rapidly be- 
coming evil and that everything and every- 
body are going bad. The period since the 
war is such a time. The amount of igno- 
rance, prejudice, selfishness, business trick- 
ery, and immorality, which seem so rampant- 
ly on the increase, is particularly dishearten- 
ing and disillusioning. 

But always at such times there are ex- 
amples of sublime living and sacrifice for 
high ideals which far outbalance the evil and 
renew our faith in the ultimate goodness of 
our fellow men and in the whole general 
scheme of things. 


The Instinct for the Soil 


- MORAL ecrisis,’’ says Mr. Herbert 

Quick in his story “The Brown Mouse”, 
“accompanies the passing of a man from the 
struggle with the soil to any other occupa- 
tion, the productiveness of which is not quite 
so clear. I believe that this deep instinct for 
labor in and about the soil is a valid one, and 
that the gathering together of people in the 
cities has been at the cost of an obscure, but 
actual moral shock. 

“I doubt if the people of the cities can 
ever be at rest in a future full of moral 
searchings of conscience until every man has 
traced definitely the connection of the work 
he is doing with the maintenance of his coun- 
try’s population.” : 

Mr. Quick is right. The change from agri 
culture to a less productive occupation 1s 4 
moral shock seldom realized, but there just 
the same; and because this is so, we cannot 
look with any pride upon the great change 
that has taken place in our country from an 
agricultural to a city population. Because 
of our modern methods of living there 1s ne 
way for a nation to avoid the packing 0 
dense population into the city. But the fact 
that a majority of our people now do live 
in the cities, makes it all the more necessary 
for the nation to do everything possible to 
maintain upon the land the same strong, pros- 
perous, intelligent people that the American 
farmers have been in the past, so that 
through them the whole nation may receive 
the purifying influence of the soil. 
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One Year’s Stewardship 


Agriculturist Reports to 120,000 Reader Owners 


Publisher of American 


T is just a year ago that I purchased the 

American Agriculturist. Never has a 

year passed so quickly or been so full of 

important events. At the time of the 
change of ownership, I said “I intend that 
the welfare of my readers shall be the con- 
trolling consideration in the direction of the 
affairs of this publication. 1 propose to 
command your support by deserving it. I 
shall hope to strengthen the ties that have 
bound you to this publication.” Let us stop 
a minute and consider whether or not, as a 
steward of your paper, I have hewn close to 
the line of my pledge given you one year ago: 

The first move that I made to improve the 
paper was to strengthen the staff and to 
secure the best writers in their particular 
field as regular contributors to the American 
Agriculturist. 

Mr. George T. Hughes, on May 20th, 
joined the Contributing Staff of the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, and through his articles 
and advice on financial matters, has been 
able to render a real service to our readers 
and has saved them thousands of dollars 
which otherwise might have been invested 
in questionable securities. 

Miss Gabrielle Elliot, on June 3rd, became 
Household Editor. Under her direction the 
Household Department has become a very 
important part of the magazine. She inaug- 
urated a shopping service for our women 
readers whereby they could buy through her, 
the latest New York styles at reasonable 
prices. She introduced Aunt Janet to our 
readers. She has developed our patterns to 
a point where we sold 24,000 last year. Her 
recipes have made many a husband happy. 

The next move was to secure Herschel 
Jones. His weekly market review and fore- 
cast have steadily grown in interest and im- 
portance and are a daily help to our readers 
in guiding them in the sale of their produce. 

An epoch in the history of the American 
Agriculturist during the past year was when 
on September 2, 1922, Jared Van Wagenen, 
Jr., consented to write exclusively for the 
American Agriculturist. His column has 
won for him a warm spot in the hearts of 
thousands. 

Paul Work joined the paper on September 
9, 1922, and since that time has been writing 
on truck, vegetable and market gardening— 
a department which has grown to be a very 
important one during the past year. 


E. R. Eastman Becomes Editor 


During the first three months that I owned 
the paper, I hunted high and low for a man 
who would stand out head and shoulders 
above the crowd as the best editor available 
in the United States for the American Agri- 
culturist. In E. R. Eastman, our present 
editor, I felt I had found this man, and on 
October 14, 1922, I announced that he had 
accepted the position of editor. Now in 
looking back over the six months that he has 
been with the American Agriculturist, I 
know that the readers have many times and 
In many ways heartily endorsed my judg- 
ment and their approval of the choice of Mr. 

astman. 

_ Birge Kinne became advertising manager 
In December, and under his forceful, clean 
leadership, the number of columns of adver- 
tising in the American Agriculturist have 
steadily grown. The fakirs in advertising 
give Mr. Kinne a wide berth. 

We began the New Year by interesting H. 

1. Babcock, of Ithaca, formerly county 
agent leader and college professor, now 
General Manager of the G. L. F. Exchange, 
to write on livestock, the dairy industry, 
and cooperative marketing for the coming 
year. Mr. Babcock’s writings have been 
Particularly useful and practical, as they are 


By HENRY MORGENTHAJU, JR. 


based on his experiences on his own farm, 
coupled with a thorough theoretical ground- 
ing. 

Dean Cook continues to write his Plow- 
handle talks and his host of old friends still 
enjoy his sound philosophy. 

Under the careful guidance of Fred Ohm, 
our Associate Editor, the paper goes to press 
each week. Notwithstanding the heavy re- 
sponsibilities which have been placed on his 
shoulders, he still continues his interest in 
the boys and girls back on the farm. 

The American Agriculturist family has 
grown under the direction of H. L. Vonder- 
lieth, Circulation Manager, until we have 
over 120,000 members, and he is so encour- 
aged that he has promised this family will 
exceed 130,000 by the 1st of September. 

Thus the American Agriculturist has sur- 
rounded itself with a group of writers who, 
collectively, are unsurpassed. 

Editorially we have fought and helped to 
get passed legislation of great importance to 
farmers. 


Results Accompiished 


In our June 3rd issue, Henry S. Graves, 
former Chief Forester of the Department of 
Agriculture, told the inside story of how the 
Department of Interior was trying to get the 
Bureau of Forestry transferred from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Depart- 
ment of Interior. The result of this contro- 
versy was that Secretary Fall of the Depart- 
ment of Interior resigned and the Bureau of 
Forestry remained in the Department of 
Agriculture where it belongs. 

Shoulder to shoulder with other friends of 
the cow we fought for the passing of the 
Voight Anti-Filled Milk Bill which became a 
law under the last Congress. 

We were successful with other agencies in 
advocating that potash should be permitted 
to enter the United States free from any 
tariff. 

The Editorial Staff consistently cooperated 
with the Committee of 21 to educate the 
farmer on the Rural School Bill, and we are 
now doing everything in our power to assist 
the Committee in their endeavor to have the 
new school bill become a law. 

Our columns assisted the New York 
Market Growers’ Association in their fight 
against the City of New York to secure the 
farmers’ market place in New York City. 

In the August 26th issue, we pointed out 
editorially that there would be a great short- 
age of coal for the coming winter, and that 
there would be a real opportunity for the 
farmers in making money out of cord-wood. 

In September, we were amongst the first 
to point out the fact that it would be the 
world conditions that would control the dis- 
posal of the surplus of American agricul- 
tural products. 

In the October 2nd issue, we announced 
that President Livingston Farrand had ac- 
cepted from the American Agriculturist a 
$200 scholarship in the winter course at 
Cornell. It was Raymond Phillips of Victor, 
N. Y., who won the scholarship. 

The American Agriculturist in the Novem- 
ber 11th editorial columns, was the first 
agricultural paper to urge the World’s Dairy 
Congress and National Dairy Show to choose 
Syracuse as its next home. Members of the 
staff worked constantly to bring this great 
exposition to New York and also advocated 
the building of a Coliseum which was neces- 
sary as a part of the plan. We were very 


happy when Syracuse’ was finally chosen as 
the location. 

On December 9th, we began our editorial 
policy of urging continued restrictions on 


immigration, which we have constantly pur- 
sued up-to-date. 

In the latter part of December, we first 
took up the question of the radio and the 
farm which was shortly followed on January 
13th, by our securing Brainard Foote, whose 
articles on how to construct various radio 
receiving sets have proven most valuable to 
our readers. 

In our December 16th issue, we began a 
series of charts on the production of agricul- 
ture in the United States, and showing the 
fact that in many crops New York State 
ranks first and that in a total crop production 
New York State ranks fourth in the United 
States. 

On December 30th, we urged the construc- 
tive building program for the College of 
Agriculture in both New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

On January 13th, the present state of the 
Country Church, as described by Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr., was pointed out to be a grave 
problem of the countryside to-day. 

In the January 20th issue, we urged that 
the farmers stand by the Dairymen’s League. 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
Holstein-Friesan Association, held on Jan- 
uary 16th, I spoke on the present delay in 
compensating the farmer for his condemned 
cattle under the accredited herd plan, and 
strongly urged that the State Legislature 
appropriate sufficiently large sums to pay 
the farmer promptly. This suggestion has 
been consistently followed up in our editorial 
columns. Recently the New York State 
Legislature has appropriated five million 
dollars, the largest sum in history for this 
purpose. 

In the March 17th issue, we drew atten- 
tion through our columns to the country 
doctor of the old school. The question of 
the country doctor is a very important one, 
and we have urged discussion of this ques- 
tion through our columns with the hope that 
we might possibly help in the solution of 
this difficult problem. 

More recently, we endorsed the plan to 
hold a great eastern apple exposition and 
fruit show at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, during the week of November 3- 
10, 1923. 


First To Broadcast Farm News 


Broadcasting to the farmers by radio in 
the North Atlantic States was inaugurated 
by the American Agriculturist on April 11th 
in cooperation with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. The first address 
was given by E. R. Eastman, our editor, and 
has been followed with talks by Enos Lee, 
President of the New York State Federation 
of Farm Bureaus; John D. Miller, President 
of the National Milk Producers’ Federation 
and General Counsel for the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association; Mrs. A. E. 
Brigden, President of the New York Federa- 
tion Home Bureau; and United States Sen- 
ator, Dr. Royal S. Copeland, former Health 
Commissioner of New York City. 

In an editorial in the April 21st issue, we 
endorsed the suggestion of Senator Nathan 
Straus, .Jr., that the New York State Legis- 
lature appoint a joint legislative committee 
to study the marketing conditions _ this 
coming summer. 

This concludes my report to you, as pub- 
lisher, of one year’s hard work. I sincerely 
hope that you will approve of it and any 
suggestions or criticisms that you may have 
to make will be greatly appreciated by me. 

Looking into the future, I assure you that 
the efforts of the staff, contributors and 
myself, will be to give you each week a better 
and more useful magazine than the week 
before. 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint 
PROVED BEST by 80 years’ use. It | 
will please you. The ONLY PAINT en- 
dorsed by the “GRANGE” for 47 years. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 
Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability, Valu 
able information FREE TO YOU with Sample Cards 


Write me. DO IT NOW. I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842 


0. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


MILLIONS ‘“FROSTPROOF " CABBAGE PLANTS | 
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juaranteed good del ) 
4. P. COUNCILE COMPANY, Franklin, Va. 


EPTEMBER 1, 1819, marked the 

opening of an epoch in farm life; 
for it was then, Jethro Wood, the 
originator of the modern iron plow, 
gave it, perfected, to the world. 

From the original crooked stick the 
evolution had proceeded until Wood’s 
plow laid the foundation for our pres- 
ent highly developed plow construction 

and adaptability 
( to our many 
' types of soils; 
plows for stony 
land, for clay 
land, for sandy 
land and for hilly 
land. I may be 
within the bounds 
of truth to say 
that the _intro- 
duction of the 
modern disk and 
spring tooth har- 
rows has some- 
what interfered 
with a like de- 
velopment in the 
art of using the 
plow. So poorly is much plowing done, 
that the fields would have been more 
productive if left untouched. We plow 
primarily to reduce the sod, stubble 
and root growth to become decomposed, 
and to pulverize the.soil. The decom- 
position of organic matter and its 
mixture with the potential, but not 
available mineral matter, gives a more 
fertile soil for the forthcoming crop. 
Through the decomposition, soil bac- 
teria are also multiplied and chemical 
forces by the stirring and mixing are 
set to work. 

The ordinary inversion of a sod as 
seen in fields all around does very little 
of what we have mentioned. It’s not 
the fault of the plow. It was Pro- 
fessor Roberts, the father of our modern 
agricultural teaching, who said repeat- 
edly, “hot plowshares, boys, hot plow- 
shares.” And he was right if we are 
out to improve our soils. 

















H. E. COOK 


Harrows Cannot Replace Plow 


Although we have heavy disk har- 
rows that do, if heavily weighted, 
almost plow the land, they cannat take 
the place of the good old plow. I have 
planted potatoes ‘following a plowing 
because in no other way could the land 
be made as friable and as fit for the 
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The Sure Money Crop 


Lyman’s Genuine Grimm Alfalfa 


For more than 18 years I have been developing Grimm Alfalfa 
from the strain originally imported by Wendelin Grimm. 
I guarantee Lyman’s Grimm Alfalfa to be 99% and over, 
pure. I will take back and refund on any of this seed found 
to contain dodder, quack grass, Canadian thistles or sow 
Affidavit of genuineness with every order. 


Lyman’s Grimm is positively the hardiest alfalfa seed obtainable. 
Resists both drought and cold—produces immense crops year after 


ASURE MONEY crop—3 to 4 stands each 


year—leader of forage crops. 


Write for Booklet and FREE Sample! 


Let me show you the difference between common and Lyman’s Grimm Alfalfa. 


scarified which assures highest germination. 


My seed is 
Write today for booklet and FREE sample. 


A. B. LYMAN, Introdacer of Grimm Alfalfa 


‘350 Water Street 


Excelsior, Minnesota 
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Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 years 


ers of America 


Sold by Seed D 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs from 
Insects. Put up in popular packages at Bhawan prices. Write for free 
pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc. ,to B, 


AMMOND, Beacon, New York 








By H. E. COOK 


potato seed. The proverbial onion bed 
couldn’t compare. The surface could 
have been as finely fitted but hardly 
deep enough for level culture potato 
growing. 

I am sorry the old fashioned summer 
fallow has become unpopular. It was 
here that the plow was at its best. The 
land was pulverized, not just scratched 
on the surface, but to a depth of from 
6 to 10 inches depending upon the brain 
power and vision of the farmer and the 
horsepower attached and what crops 
followed. Can’t our readers of 60 to 
70 years remember? But the plan is 
no longer in style. Of course one can 
approximate the summer fallow by once 
plowing in the fall, and twice in the 
spring, with harrowing enough between 
to loosen the form of the furrow slice. 
but most folks won’t do it. I suppose 
for two reasons, it costs money and we 
don’t think we get pay enough out of 
the crop or produce sold to warrant this 
extra labor. 


Depth Often Neglected 


Then again the depth is many times 
neglected. No doubt we have some 
hardpan subsoils that ought not to be 
turned on the surface but sparingly at 
each plowing. However, I am inclined 
to think that no one need remain sleep- 
less on this account. The supposed 
danger often makes a good excuse for 
not trying it out. 

Deep .plowing is important. Land 
plowed deep will hold moisture better 
than shallow plowed just as a dirt 
mulch. Two inches deep is better than 
one inch deep. No argument is needed 
to demonstrate that 8 inches of finely 
mixed surface soil will be a better feed- 
ing ground for plant roots than when 
only 6 inches deep, one third more in 
volume. Isn’t it worth while? No 
extra charge for seed and seeding and 
for the harvesting. 

There is only one place for shallow 
plowing. If a sod is to be reduced in a 
short time by the twice plowing system, 
the first plowing can be around 5 to 6 
inches followed by thorough disking and 
the second plowing two or three inches 
deeper. The chance to reduce this 
thin slice by the cultivation given will 
be more favorable. 

Twenty to thirty years ago spring 
plowing versus fall plowing was a first 
line subject. To-day we hear very 
little. Some one said—lI think it was 
Professor Bailey—that the time to trim 
a tree was when your saw was sharp, 
and there is a lot of truth in the an- 
swer. I am inclined to say the same 
about plowing for loamy soils. Clay 
soil must be plowed when just wet 
enough, and a clay farmer learns when 
that time is and not from looks either. 
In the northern sections, and all of New 
York State can be classified under the 
north, fall plowing is desirable. 


Fall Plowing Essential 


On farms where there is any con- 
siderable acreage, we are obliged to 
fall plow or the plowing wouldn’t be 
done. Some years we have plowing 
weather in the spring, but as a rule 
we have winter and before we are 
aware of the change, spring has come 
and we can begin seeding. Furthermore 
fall plowed land holds‘moisture better, 
for the very obvious reason that capil- 
larity has been tho. saghly established. 
My judgment would be that more will be 
gained by having the work done .than 
by its increased water supply if we 
measure differences over a period of 
years. I am speaking now of the early 
planted crops. 

If land is weedy and filled with 
quack roots, fall plowing without culti- 
vation or replowing in the spring will 
make a muss. When one sees the 
green streaks between the furrows be- 
fore winter begins and the spring is a 
late one, may a kind Providence help 
the owner because he won’t get much 
help from this piece of land. If the 
owner intends to follow that kind of 
farming he would be far better off to 
put on light top dressing of manure 
in the fall and grow hay. If he could 
only have a vision and begin a system- 
atic system of plowing and harrowing 
until every quack root was dead and 





converted into plant food then the plow 
would have become his best servant 
and friend. 

And so I pay my respects to the 
good old plow that has made the feed. 
ing of our millions possible. 


The Festering Sore of 
Civilization 


(Continued from page 415) 





Government officials, and our entire 
people. It is a problem of special in. 
terest to our farmers both economically 
and socially. 

We here in America can talk about 
the danger of entangling alliances ang 
the need of keeping out of European 
affairs, but let us not live in fancied se 
curity and think that these 450,000,000 
people who have millions of relatives 
and connections in our country can long 
be permitted to live on in their present 
condition or to drift into the still worse 
condition that is now facing them, with 
out affecting us economically, socially 
and morally. I do not think that we 
can become so hardened and indifferent 
to the welfare of our own kith and kin, 
to the people from whom we have in- 
herited our language, our laws, our art, 
our literature and our blood, to remain 
indifferent to their fate. It only takes 
a few rotten apples in a barrel in time 
to destroy all of the good ones. Europe 
is the infectious and contagious sore 
spot in the world’s civilization to-day, 

No man nor nation can either create, 
control or command general forces and 
natural laws that always determine the 
collective and individual prosperity of 
a country. It is fraught with great 
danger to any man to possess the con- 
ceit that he is sufficient unto himself, 
and this is not only true of individuals, 
but in this modern age, it is true also 
of nations. Times have changed within 
a hundred years. Rapid transporta- 
tion and inventions in fast communica- 
tion have brought the world nearer to- 
gether physically and made it a com- 
paratively small place. If it were pos- 
sible years ago to declare and maintain 
an attitude of isolation, the rapid prog- 
ress of invention has made that policy 
physically impossible now. 

As to the actual method of how we 
shall work with the European nations 
to straighten out the chaos, it matters 
not so long as the method be effective 
and so long as it does not injure our 
own nation. An attempt was made fol- 
lowing the war to lift the poor old 
world of ours to a higher plane. Those 
who led that attempt thought that the 
terrors of the war had taught the folly 
of settling international disputes by 
force. It was hoped to supersede the 
rule of might by the reign of justice. 
Because this effort failed is one reason 
why the chaos still exists in Europe. 
No set of men and no individuals are 
to blame for failure. It was simply 
that the entire world was not yet ready 
to abandon rivalry and suppress hatred 

I have always felt that any man oF 
woman who is endowed with superior 
intellectual powers should voluntarily 
and freely use some part of them for 
the benefit of the entire community. 
Why does not the same logic apply to 
the nations? Our country at present 
is possessed of greater reservations and 
resources than any other. Our country 
is the only one that has been untouched 
by the destructive flood that has re- 
sulted from the war. We have been 
spared. We have in an orderly manner 
and without serious disturbances again 
adjusted ourselves to non-war condi- 
tions. Has not the time come for us 
to lend a helping hand to those who are 
still submerged by the flood? 

This does not mean that we should 
run the risk of drowning ourselves. 
As I have tried to point out, we are 
running a greater risk by doing nothing: 
In rendering help we can do so wit 
such precaution that we will not in the 
least possible way expose ourselves to 
being engulfed. We have listened all 
of our lives to preachings that all men 
are brothers. Is all of this talk preach- 
ing and theory only, or are we willin 
to demonstrate our sincerity by actua 
practice of the greatest of all prince 
ples, human brotherhood? 


American Agriculturist, May 12, 1993 


Are Tillage Methods Changing? 


Due to the Introduction of the Modern Disk and Spring Tooth Harrows 
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SKINNER HYDRAULIC 
BARREL HEADING PRESS 


Your packing 
equipment 
should include 
built, 









this well ; 
practical barre 
press Operated 


either by motor attached or by 
pulley from line shaft. Entirely self 
contained with we mounted on 
base casting alves which raise 
and lower the hydraulic plunger are 
part of main base casting. Pump 
consumes no power except when 
actually pressing head into barrel. 
Work controlled by double foot 
pedal action. 

Other features of KS_— 
the SkinnerBarrel a" 
Press appeal to 
busy packers. 
Write at once for full 
particulars and prices. 


Skinner Machinery Co. 


Fourth Street Dunedin, Florida 











Strawberry, Raspberry, Dewberry, 
Blackberry, Loganberry, Gooseberry, 


BERRY PLANTS 


Currant, Grape plants 
Asparagus, Rhubarb, 


VEGETABLE ROOTS Horseradish roots. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS S2b¥aee: Cauliflower, Celery, 


. Tom&to, Parsley, Egg Plant, 
Onion, Beet, Sweet Potato, Pepper plants. 


FLOWER PLANTS Hollyhock, Canterberry Bells, Fox- 


glove, Sweet William, Poppy, Phlox 
and other perennials; Pansy, Astor, Columbine, Salvia, Snap- 
dragon, Zinnia and other annuals ;Roses, Shrubs. (atalog free. 


HARRY D. SQUIRES HAMPTON BAYS, N. ¥. 
GLADIOLUS GORGEOUS 


Plant early and often. Our prize mix- 
ture of rare kinds. All bloom this year. 
Large bulbs, 100 for $3.00; 30 for $1.00; 
florist size, 100 for $1.75, or 50 for 
$1.00. Mammoth bulbs, 25 for $1.00, 


postpaid. 
R. J. GIBBINS MT. HOLLY, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY—DEWBERRY The Big Money Crops 


Hop, 








Asparagus Seed, WASHINGTON, and standard varieties; 
Cantaloupe, Tomato and other Seed that Yields 
SPECIAL: Asparagus Crates, and waterproof linings. Catalog Free. 
Vv. R. ALLEN, 7 Lane Road, SEAFORD, DEL. 


= POTATO SPRAYER 


HIGH PRESSURE 
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GASOLNE POWE® SPSAVERS TOO 





FOR SALE. Ask for Cata- 

aw erry ants log telling all about the 
great Early Frost Proof straw- 

berry. “Horsey” and 40 other varieties. etia Dewberry, $12 


Horseradish and other plants. 
R. No. 1, 


per 1,000. 


J. KEIFFORD HALL, REID'S GROVE, MD. 


GLADIOL 36 named bulbs, 6 colors, $1.00; 
12 different fancy bulbs, $1.00; 

GUARANTEED TO BLOSSOM. Get colored catalog. 

PIERCE BULB CO., 











Nitrogen, Organic or Mineral? 


A Review of the New Jersey Experiments 


HE common as- 

sumption that the 
organic sources of nitrogen in fertil- 
izers have a more permanent and last- 
ing effect upon the average soil than 
the mineral sources, such as nitrate of 
soda or sulfate of ammonia, is not 
borne out by the results of experiments 


at the New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

The influence of nitrogen from 
mineral and from organic sources 
upon yield, and the relative propor- 
tions of these two forms that are 


“recovered” from the soil by assimil- 


By C. R. WOODWARD 


eliminate other infu- 
ences each cylinder re- 
ceived annually an adequate supply 
of acid phosphate, muriaté of potash, 
sulfate of potash and ground ljme- 
stone. So far as it was possible to 
control conditions, then, the only dif- 
ferences between the cylinders was in 
the proportion of sand in the soil and 
the sources of nitrogen. 

Averaging all results, nitrate of soda 
gave a higher average yield than dried 
blood—132.6 grams per cylinder to 120 
for the latter. Not only this, but the 
percentage of nitrogen recovered also 


TABLE 1* 
Average Yield of Dry Matter and Percentage of Nitrogen Recovered from Soils 


Varying in Mechanical Composition, 1911-20 








Average Yield of Dry Matter 


Nitrogen Recovered 











Year 
Check 
gm 

SAG cia lsh wish rah a tae ls We enero aon 174.1} 
re eee er eee 49.5 
ee ee ne 54.1 
cg OEE CETTE OCT 55.4 
TEES CeO EE ee 50.1 
aa di peie ea eans acne a dagen we act 53.5 
AG wiak- Se hiaiie ee a's Oem aenetced 68.9 
Duty 4.96 kiwi Salant waa aes 69.6 
PR CeceCbaeeseeawsankannk wens 52.9 
Nh hth aint a ci aaa: Aa Gir ook ema at 62.3 
PE ct ceciaencscntebkeanwe’ 57.4 





Nitrate Dried Nitrate Dried 
of Soda Blood of Soda Blood 
gm. gm. per cent per cent 
297.37 260.77 38.9F | . 24.3F 
89.7 112.7 35.3 38.8 
96.3 99.2 41.8 38.2 
125.3 114.2 64.4 55.0 
127.4 115.9 57.0 49.6 
151.3 126.7 60.2 47.5 
166.8 124.8 62.3 41.6 
167.3 138.0 53.3 44.2 
119.5 105.0 48.3 37.6 
149.8 143.4 51.6 47.0 
132.6 120.0 52.7 44.4 





























* From the Annual Report of the New 
! 


Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station for 1921. 


Omitted from average (Corn grown in 1911). 


" ' | ation into the plant tissues, have been 
Grape Vines, Privet Hedge and other Plants that Please, | 


| years. 


studied at this station a number of 
Recently a 10-year experiment 
was brought to a close which revealed 
some interesting contrasts between the 
two types of nitrogenous fertilizer. 
The object of the study, which was 
begun in 1911, was to determine the 
relationship of these two sources of 


| nitrogen with special reference to the 
| mechanical composition of the soil. For 


this purpose 60 metal cylinders, about 
two feet in diameter and four feet 
deep, were sunk into the ground so 
that only abeut 4 inches of one end 
projected above the surface. They 
were arranged in 10 series of 6 each, 


| the soil of the different series varying 


WEST MEDWAY, MASS. | 


Strawberry Plants, Raspberry and Blackberry | 


fresh dug and postpaid at farmers’ prices; circular on 
request BROOKVIEW FARMS, R-S, PULASKI, N. Y. 
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from a heavy loam to pure sand. 
That is, the first series contained 100 


was larger, 52.7 per cent for the nitrate 
to 44.4 for the dried blood. 
Considering alone the second crop of 
the season, buckwheat, the average 
yields of dry matter were actually 
greater with dried blood than with 
nitrate of soda, but in both cases they 
were more than from the check cylin- 
ders. The larger yields from the dried 
blood indicate a greater residual effect 
from this than from the nitrate, which 
is reflected also in the percentage of 
nitrogen recovered—an average of 10 
per cent for the dried blood as compared 
with 3.96 for the nitrate of soda. This 
difference, however, is not sufficient to 
offset the much greater recovery of 
nitrate of soda in the first crop; so that 
when the two crops are considered to- 
gether, nitrate of soda outranks the 


per cent heavy loam (no sand), the 
second, 10 per cent sand, the third, 


dried blood. 


Comparing next the series of cylin- 


TABLE 2* 








Nine-Year Average Yield cf Dry Matter and Nitrogen Recovery for 
10 Soil Mixtures 


Each of the 





























Yield of Dry Matter 


| 


Nitrogen Recovery 




















Soil Mixture i Ore a 
Nitrate Dried Nitrate Dried 
Check | of Soda Blood of Soda Blood 
} Ibs. Ibs Ibs. per cent | - per cent 
| Loam Soil........ . ‘ A 81.4 157.0 147.9 56.38 46.18 
CS ee ‘ B 89.3 164.5 149.9 52.75 42.89 
rr C 70.5 152.4 135.6 58.11 47.65 
30% sand...... errr se D 68.6 156.4 137.2 59.70 47.52 
ak Oe ‘ E 65.4 153.3 130.7 62.05 47.54 
a ee. Er eee F 68.6 152.1 126.8 58.15 40.39 
kk. errr G 46.1 134.9 110.5 59.70 45.55 
og I, eee H 42.0 110.5 107.7 47.12 47.14 
i eee I 27.9 97.8 88.3 47.44 42.39 
ee GG nas ccrencs J 16.3 47.2 65.0 25.49 36.41 
PICT sc vsivcvecses 57.6 132.6 120.0 52.69 44.36 








* From the Annual Report of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station for 1921. 


| 20 per cent, and so on, up to 100 per 


| with nitrate 


cent sand. Within each series, two cylin- 
ders (the checks) received no nitrogen, 
two were treated with dried blood, 
representing organic nitrogen, and two 
of soda, the mineral 
source. Each cylinder of both sets re- 
ceived sufficient of the respective mate- 
rials to furnish an exactly equivalent 
amount of nitrogen—12 grams of the 


| dried blood (about 2-5 ounce) and 10 


grams of the nitrate of soda (about 
1-3 ounce). 

Two crops were grown each year, 
barley followed by buckwheat. The 
fertilizer was applied every year, 
always on the first crop. . In order to 
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Other sizes equally low priced. 

Over 5,000 dealers carry these 

engines in stock and will save 
you money on freight. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 
Eastern Branches 
New York Baltimore Boston 








ders which contained varying propor- 
tions of sand, some more interesting 
facts are revealed. The 10 per cent 
sand mixture gave the highest yields, 
on the average, though not the highest 
recovery. The yields did not vary 
greatly up to 50 per cent sand, but 
showed a more marked falling off with 
the increasing sand proportions in the 
case of dried blood and of the checks 
than occurred in the nitrate of soda 
cylinders. Of special interest iss the 
fact that the yields from the 40 and 50 
per cent sand mixtures are almost as 
large as the yields from the loam soil, 
although the percentage of nitrogen in 
(Continued on page 422) 








for unloading hay with 





Gas Engine. n 
operated from load. fies quick return drum and 
j band brake. Price right. For Circular address 


JOHN FARRELL & SON, Newton, Sussex County, N. J. 





' VEGETABLE PLANTS 


26th YEAR. Cabbage and Snowball Cauliflower plants. 
Field grown. Two acres. Ready about May Ist. Cab- 
bage, Early Jersey Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Euk- 
huizen and eight other kinds. $2.25 per 1,000; 5,000, 
$10.00; 500, $1.50; 300, $1.00. Snowball Caulifiowers, 
$5.00 per 1,000; 500, $3.00; 300, $2.00; 200, $1.60; 100, 





$1.00, List free. No business done on Sundays. 
FORD W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey 
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The Disintecting White Paint 


It takes less than five minutes to mix 
the Carbola powder with water and 
have it ready to use as a white paint 
and powerful disinfectant. No wait- 
ing or straining; no clog zing of sprayer. 
Does not spoil. Does not peel or flake. 
Disinfectant is right in the paint 
powder—one operation instead of 
two. Gives better results, costs less. 
Used for years by leading farms. 

d or drug dealer has 
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10g 
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faction, or money back 
postage; 20 Ibs. (2 gals $ ver 
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Add %% for Texas and Rocky Mt. States 
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291 Ely Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Dog, Ferret and Traps Failed. 
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skeletons, larg 1 small, all 
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Copy free 

New York City 

Hi —E AV 2 SQ Is your own horse afflicted? 
Use 2 large cans. Cost $2.50. 


Money back if not satisfactory 
ONE can at $1.25 often sufficient. in powder form. 


unt ie St aoe NEWTON'S 


¥ A veterinary’s compound for 
2pm Horses, Cattle and Hogs 







A Heaves, Coughs, Distemper, 
\ Indigestion. Worm expeller 
Conditioner At dealers’ or 





30 years’ sale by parcel post 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo. Ohie 


“JRAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 or more a 





month will give you some highest 
quality breeders. Investigate NOW 
our plan of unequaled co-operation 


SILVERPLUME FOXES, Inc. 


Box B-37, Keeseville, N. Y. 


Booklet free Highest 
PA H E references. Best results, 
Promptness assured 


WATSON E. COLEMAN. Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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+a oY _ $1.7 : v ary $ 00 R. pounds 
Send no ——y + Ee FARMERS’ CO- 
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UNION, Padueah, Ky 


Average Potato Crop in 1923 





to a normal plant- 


New York Reports Dangerous Increase in Cabbage | 


out to be as good a cabbage season as 
last year, it would mean a crop of 
over 23,000 cars, approximately double 
the average number which the State 
usually produces. 


HE Empire State Potato Growers’ 
Cooperative Association with head- 
quarters at Rochester, N. Y., has been 
onducting a survey of New York State 
with reference to the proposed plant- 





ng of potatoes and cabbage for 1923. Latest information received from 
Upwards of 800 replies were received Michigan, indicates about the same 
from potato growers in New York who as last year’s big acreage, which 
report only a slight decrease in acreage was the biggest crop that State has 


ever produced, | 

In concluding his report on the early | 
season situation, Mr. Steele emphasized 
the fact that the proposed acreage 
figures are what 
farmers expect to 


proposed this year. Compared to last 
year—approximately only 3%4 per cent. 
“In other words,” writes L. J. Steele, 
the cooperative, “present 
point 





manager of 


indications 





| included 
| the 


ja great 


| 000 cars. 


ers of the United is an extremely 


dangerous 


ing of potatoes ~~~ Bs . do on April 1.| 
iin New York TOO MUCH CABBAGE However, spring | 
this season.” is very back-| 
According to QUESTIONNAIRE sent out by the) ward, farm labor | 
the report of Empire State Potato Growers’ Co- jg searce and| 
Mr Steele, in operative Association to some three most farmers ex-| 
l|which he sum- hundred cabbage growers in New York pect to do a little| 
marized the sur- ‘State indicates that the growers are more than thev! 
vey, on April 1, Planning an approximate 31 per cent ¢an actually ac-| 
the potato grow- imecrease in acreage over last year. This ¢ 9m plish 3 In 


situation commenting on 





States expect to 2 which every prospective grower the cabbave out-| 
plant 91 per cent should give careful consideration. look, he ealls | 
of last year’s Last year’s yield was better than attention to the | 
potato acreage the average. Thousands of tons were fact that grow- | 
which was 9 per Dever harvested, and thousands more ors should not | 
cent above the 5 were fed to livestock. As Mr. Steele, let the high| 
year average. In ™anager of the cooperative, so clearly prices of Feb- 
other words po- Points out in the article on this page, fuary and early | 
tato growers of if there is a 31 per cent increased March influence | 
the country con- ®¢creage and a normal cabbage season, their planting of 
template plant- New York State would grow 21,000 this season. — | 
ing a normal! cars of cabbage, or nearly double the The Florida 
acreage in spite normal yield. There can be but one and Texas crop 
of the fact that result of such great overproduction, were the small- 
ast year’s crop and that is heavy loss for everybody ost and poorest 
brought ruinously concerned.—The Editors, in many years. 
low prices As - — Had the _ south- 
a part of his re ern crop been 
port, Mr. Steele normal there is 


an analysis of the causes of 
rather sudden <.!vance of potatoes 
in March and April when last fall and 
winter all indications pointed to a lower 
price this spring. Mr. Steele gives the 
following factors that were responsible 
for the sharp advance: 

The unusually severe spring frosts 
which not only delayed but severely 
damaged the early southern potato 
I Prior to April 15, Florida had 
shipped only one-tenth as many cars 
compared to the same period last year. 


of Bushels Undug 


Shrinkage had its effect upon prices. 
There was excessive rotting and severe 
frost losses in storage and _ transit. 
When prices took such a sudden drop 
last fall, thousands upon thousands of 
of potatoes rotted in the ground 

ause it didn’t pay to dig them and 

| them to market 

Speculative buying was_ increased 
lue to the fact that potato supplies in 
the East had been supposedly cleaned 
ip earlier than usual, leaving many 
buyers to believe that there was going 
to be a shrinkage. This boosted the 
price for a time to a higher level than 
remaining supplies really warranted, 
primarily to lack of knowledge of stock 
on hand. 


Cabbage 


In addition to handling potatoes, the 
Empire State Cooperative handles cab- 
bage, which also was the subject of a 
survey. The cabbage situation is vastly 
different from the potato situation and 
deal more serious. Something 
like 300 cabbage growers in New York 
replied to Mr. Steele’s questionnaire, 
signifying that they expected to in 


crop, 


Thousands 


ishel 


Situation is Dangerous 


| crease their acreage on an average of 


approximately 30 cent over last 
year. 

This inerease is dangerous. 
of the fact that the acreage of 
York last year was larger 
normal and the yield was better than 
average, resulting in a heavy crop, 
taking the State as a whole. In fact 
the crop was so large that thousands 


per 
In view 
New 
than 


lof tons were never harvested and 
thousands of tons were fed to live- 
stock. 


According to Mr. Steele, if New York 


cabbage growers plant 31 per cent in- 
creased acreage, and the season turns 
out 

| New 


to be a normal cabbage season, 
York should have about 21,000 
cars of cabbage to market compared 
with a normal production of about 12,- 
If the season of 1923 turns 


no question but what northern cabbage 
would have been a drug on the market 
during February and March. 


AMONG THE FARMERS ALONG 
THE SOUTHERN TIER 

The maple sugar crop was scarcely 
half as much as usual. Farmers attrib- 
ute the shortage to lack of frost in the 
ground. Such a heavy body of snow 
lay on the earth in the woods that 
frost did not go down very deep. At 
the Endicott-Johnson markets, syrup 
sold for $2.75 a gallon and sugar for 
35 cents. Many sugar bushes were not 





tapped at all. Those who were com 
pelled to hire help paid 30 cents an 
hour 


Indications are that about the usual 
acreage of potatoes will be put in in the 
Southern Tier. It takes more than one 
year of low prices to scare our farmers 
out. Seed potatoes are bringing about 
$1.25 a bushel. 

Our farmers are showing more inter 
est in sheep. The better price wool 
has been commanding and the outlook 
for more efficient cooperative market- | 
ing has a good deal to do with thi 
Some are hesitating about buying 
sheep because of dogs. My remedy i: 
for every man to invest in some sheep. 
Then the dog problem will solve itself 

E. L. V. 
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experience, you can make good OR! 
money selling R. H. Co. Light- We 
ning Rods. 

These “Rods of a Better Kind” B 
have been giving perfect light- upot 
ning protection for 74 years, = 


and bear the official approval of 
the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Underwriters’ 








Laboratories. é 
Every farmer needs lightning Fecte 


rods of reliable make to protect 
his buildings and other prop- 
erty. You can sell right from 
the start. We show you how to 
interest prospects and close 
sales. You are backed up by 


our advertising and close co- 
operation. 
This is your chance to get estab- 


lished in a pleasant profitable business 


of your own, requiring only small 
capital. Write today for terms re- 
garding exclusive territory and full 


particulars. 
The Reyburn Hunter Foy Co. 
825 Broadway Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Park Avenue Hotel | 








AN hotel where old fashioned courtesy 
still prevails. One of the best known 
hotels in the metropolis. Convenient in | 
shopping, theatres. Less than Sic. taxi | 
fare (one or more persons) from either | 
| 
| 
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railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICE FOR ROOMS 
50 Single rooms - - 


eee lied 


$2.25 per day 

100 Single rooms - - - 2.50 per day 

250 Double rooms - $4 per day and upward 

Single rooms, with bath, ¢@ per day and upward 

Double rooms, with bath, 5 per day and upward 

POPULAR PRICED CAFETERIA AND REGULAR 
RESTAURANT | 


During the Winter Season the balconies sur- 

rounding the Sunken Palm Garden are enclosed | 

in glass GEORGE C. BROWN. | 
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ANDERSON PORTABLE MILKERS - 
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Simple, Sanitary, Easily Operated, Fast Milking, No Installing, Pull 
No Pulsators, No Pipes, No Tanks — 
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can do the washing for Mrs. or any other 

power chores besides milking. 

No better or faster milking done by any tn 
other make of milking machine at any ing 
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fore you buy. Arrange for a machine now. nt 
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Rev. G. R. Mente Tells of Amazing Dis- 
covery Which Keeps Hens and 
’ Chicks Free From All Vermin 


ctory “I have used your remarkable Lice and Mite 

eneee Remedy with fine results,’ writes Rev. G. R. 

g and Mente, Methodist Parsonage, New Washington, 

actery Ohio It has put a stop to the poultry losses 
* in this « munity. You are a great benefactor 

to poultry raisers.” 

Ohio . . . . 

— Lice and Mites Go Like Magic 

, This amazing new discovery 


is Imperial Lice and Mite Rem- 
edy. Comes in condensed liquid 
form, to be used in fowls’ drink 











open- ey ing water, a few drops at a 
ep , 67: time. No more Dusting, Spray- 
ything ing or Greasing. 
Makes Lice, Mites, 
oo Ticks, Fleas, Blue Bugs 
} and other vermin posi- 
. tively leave fowls like 
by Me Ve 2 magic. Renders entire 
No 9°) - flock, old and young, im- 
— ad mune . os —— 
he Doesn’ pests. equally good tor 
NJ Layor S ~ Chickens, Ducks, Tur- 
) = keys, Geese and Pigeons. 
Guaranteed not to affect 
€sgs or flesh of fowls in any way. Makes Hens, 
Pullets and Chicks healthier, sturdier and grow 
faster. A splendid summer egg tonic and blood 
purifier. More than 100,000 Poultry Raisers 
of _ keeping their flocks free from vermin, this 
0 ew easy way. 
. You Can Get Y 
ou Can Get Yours Free 
° 
', (Regular $1.00 Size Bottle) 
y tnlmerial Laboratories, the manufacturers, are now mak- 
ab & Special Introductory Offer whereby you can obtain, 
- fonltels free, a season’s supply, for the average size 
SE of this amazing new Lice and Mite Remedy 
$eEND NO MONEY. Just your name and address to 
mperial Laboratories, Dept. 7589, Kansas City, Mo., and 
, tle Will send you by return mail, two regular $1.00 bot- 
Gy Imperial Lice and Mite Remedy (double strength). 
arrive the package containing the regular $2.00 quantity 
—< a ves, | ihe postman only $1.00 and a few cents post- 
we. Use yourself to rid your own flock of these pests, 






ay sell ther to a neighbor—thus getting yours free. 
* @ large size Trial Bottle for only 50c. 

of ru have a large flock, or have neighbors who wish to 

Led a ith you, this Special Introductory Offer applies on 

A | © regular $1.00 size bottles, at an additional saving. 
arge size Trial Package of Imperial White Diarrhea 


pablets, included Free. Just state you want the regular 
as Im Quantity, for only $1.75. Readers risk no money, 
ally nverial Laboratories are fully responsible and nation- 
+ nown distributers of poultry remedies. They will 


refund the cost on any of the above quantities ordered, 





TRAWBERRY growers throughout 

Central and Southern New Jersey 
are watching the sugar market more 
closely than crop prospects, in view of 
a generous crop of berries in sight 
and of the widely discussed consumers’ 
boycotts against high prices for sugar. 
Rhubarb which is now being cut in 
quantity has already felt the effect of 
the consumer reaction to sugar prices. 
Peaches which will begin to go upon 
the markets from this State in early 
July will also feel the effects unless the 
sugar situation clears up meanwhile. 
Publicity and ad- 
vertising to show 


Sugar Prices Hit Berries 
New Jersey Growers Hard Hit If Prices Keep Up 


around these figures although many 


are insistent for a quotation of at 
least $20 at the factory.—W. 
BULLOCK, 


PENNSYLVANIA GETS BEHIND 
STANDARD HAY GRADES 


The move for standardization of 
market hay grades which has been 
advocated in a number of Eastern States 
is rapidly gaining ground in Penn- 
sylvania, which markets outside of the 
State several thousand cars of which 
the New York 
City market alone 








work 


that such food ie aiaciaiietag a absorbs more 
products as EMERSON HOUGH than 6,000. A 
strawberries, recent investiga- 
rhubarb and N the recent death of Emerson tion by the State 
peaches can be Hough, America lost one of the few shows that much 
used without remaining writers who was able to of this market 
large quantities picture from first hand experience pio- hay is graded low 
of sugar are neer life and conditions as they really because it | con- 
already being dis- were. He did this so well that his tains foreign 
cussed by the _ historical stories, “The Mississippi Bub- material and an 
growers. ble,” “‘The Covered Wagon” and “North excessive amount 

The Federal of 36” are read eagerly by millions of of brown leaf 
quarantine on people. His story “The Covered’ surface. More 
the Japanese Wagon,” now running in motion pic- careful grading 
beetle, affecting ture form in New York, fills the thea- which would 
the Burlington ter to capacity every night. Hough’s bring more of the 


and Camden 
County areas of 
New Jersey and 
territery along 
the Delaware 
River in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, 
has now been 
modified so that 
products for im- 
mediate consump- 
tion from the 
farms in this 
section will have 
free movement 
into the Philadel- 
phia area. This 
zoning system 
was provided to 
meet the need of 


is good because he knew per- 
sonally many of the men who settled 
the, great West and helped to give us 
America as it is to-day. Although it 
is not so long in years since the West 
was an unknown country, civilization 
has traveled so fast that the old Texas 


cattle trails, the emigrant covered 
wagon with the inevitable plow 
strapped on behind, the buffalo, the 


Indians and the cowboys are fast be- 
coming dim and almost forgotten tra- 
ditions. 

It is then with great regret that 
we view the passing of Emerson Hough 
who was able to entertain and instruct 
millions by bringing back to us so 
vividly accurate pictures of a breed of 
men who made the romantic history 
of another day.—The Editors. 


hay into the best 
grade, would not 
only increase the 
net return to the 
farmer, but it 
would relieve 
somewhat the 
surplus in second, 
third, and fourth 
grades _ which 
make up the bulk 
of hay offered. 
The UW. Ga 
standard hay 
grades as adopted 
on the New York 
market are being 
very generally 
advocated and 
the following re- 





UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Easy to Use 


‘A Silo is in use twice daily 
for 6or 7 months. Conven:- 
ence and labor and time 
saving is important. 

In a Unadilla, silage is 
shoved out at the door 
level. Gravity carries it 
“like water over a dam”. 
The air and water-tight 
doors cannot stick. There 
is, therefore, no pitching 
of tons of silage overhead. 
The door fasteners form a 
permanent safety 
ladder — conveni- 


- 

—s . 

IWS ent, secure. 
bt Write today 
nH for big, new 
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catalog which 
shows Una- 
dilla features 
of convenience 
not found in 
any other gilo. 
Get our special 
early order dis- 
count offer. 


Unadilla Silo 
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Philadelphia for 
an easier distri- 
bution for their crops. The new plan 
allows the movement of locally pro- 
duced food products, but prevents the 
spread of the beetle to new areas by 
the exportation of farm products to 
points outside of the free area only 
under rigid inspection. 


The Agricultural Contest Committee 
of Somerset County, N. J., has enrolled 
a large number of boys and girls in the 
contests which began in the county on 
May 1. The contest club work centers 
around the raising of calves, corn, 
chickens and vegetables and home 
economics. 

Dr. W. H. Whiton is Chairman of 
the Committee working closely with 
H. C. Krebs, Superintendent of Schools, 


the Y. M. C.°A., and the women’s 
clubs of the county. The contest 
work is supported entirely on pri- 


vate funds. Even the county Hol- 
stein Association, the Granges and the 
New Jersey Guernsey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation actively support the club work. 
* * * 


Following the very successful bee- 
keepers’ courses at the New Jersey 
State College of Agriculture in Febru- 
ary and March, a second unit in these 
short courses is announced for the 
week of June 4 to 9. The courses are 
practical rather than theoretical and 
the instruction and laboratory work 
will be held in the apiary on the College 
Farm. 

Those attending the courses learn 
from the experts at the college about 
the control of swarming, the hand- 
ling of bees and summer manage- 
ment, which are topics uppermost in 
the minds of beekeepers in early June. 
* * * 


Although many cannery’ tomato 
growers are sitting tight and waiting 
further development on the cannery 
situation in Southwestern New Jersey, 
reports of $15 per ton on the farm or 
$18 delivered at the factory are heard 
as contract prices this year. Some 





promptly On request, any 


‘e) 
e) . 


time within 30 days. 





growers claim to have made contracts 


S. No. 1 timothy 
is being called to 
the attention of Pennsylvania growers: 
“Shall be cut not later than when in 
full bloom and may contain not more 
than 4 per cent of brown leaf surface, 
2 per cent of brown or bleached heads 
and 5 per cent of bleached or off-colored 
stems. To be designated as Choice, 
No. 1 timothy, must have not more than 
5 per cent brown leaf surface and no 
brown, bleached or discolored heads 
or stems.” 


Change in State Dog Law 


Following an amendment to the 
Pennsylvania dog law at the current ] 
session of the State Legislature, the 
duty of appraisal of damage done by 
dogs goes back to local officials instead 
of resting in the personnel of the 
State Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Adjustment is now being made through- 
out the State in accord with these new 
provisions. If faithfully carried out 
the changes should be beneficial since 
the Bureau officials can confine them- 
selves to the administration of the law 
and to the tightening up of loose en- 
forcement in important counties. 

Despite the existence of the dog law 
the number of the flocks in Penn- 
sylvania has shown a decline within 
the last year and this in spite of the 
fact that prices of sheep and wool are 
considerably better than a year ago. 
Assistance is being given to local or- 
ganizations and to live stock and 
poultry owners in protecting property 
against attacks of dogs. 


More Steers Fed this Year 


Steer feeding has been on the up- 
grade in Pennsylvania during the last 
year and data just available shows 
that 2 per cent more of the farmers of 
the State fattened steers this last 
winter, than in the previous season. 
Lancaster County comes first where 
over 50 per cent-of the farmers fed 
steers this yéar. The counties of Adams, 
Perry, York and Dauphin have steers 
on a large per cent of farms; the 
State average shows that 7 per cent 
of the farmers are feeding steers.— 
W. H. B. 


















MILK CANS 


naw 20-30-40 qt. 


sizes 


We sell only 
makes of high 
quality — yet 
our prices are 
reasonable. 








Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup- 
plies and 
equipment 
from us since | 
1889. 


J. S. BIESECKER | 


Creamery, Dciry and Dairy 
Barn Equipment 
| S98 Murray St. New York City 
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STAY 


Built in every detail for 
long life and tight-fitting 
stability. Heavy, sound 
Staves, creosoted; over- 
sized threads on heavy steel 
hoops. Close-fitting, safe- 
like doors. Handsome red- 
cedar roof. Write for book- 
let and special proposition 
for early buyers, 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
350 West St., Rutland, Vt. 


GREEN SILOS 


MOUNTAIN 






























If You Say: 


“I saw your ad in the American Agricul- 
turist’’ when ordering from our advertisers, 
you will benefit by our guarantee to refund the 
price of goods purchased by any subscriber 
from any advertiser who fails to make good if 
the article purchased is found not to be as 
advertised. 


No trouble, that. And you insure yourself 
from trouble. 
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POULTRY RATIONS 


Ingredient. li 
Cue ee sae 


A 


Poultry Feeding 
specialists at the colleges 
of agriculture in the 
territory served by the 
Cooper ative Grange I @ague 
Federation have approved 
the formulas of G.L.F. Rations, 





- * 
Five Distinctive Features : 


1. G.L.F. Poultry rations contain 
a larger vanety of mgredients than 
is usually available in your locality 


2. The quality of the ingredients 


Practical Poultrymen and the pounds of each are stated. 


@ using the rations the year around 
report excellent results. 


Feed G.L.F. Rations and 
you will know just what your 
birds are eating 


- 


The digestible nutrients in each 
ration are high and the hbre con- 
tent is low 


4, Dred buttermilk and dried 
skimmed milk are used and the 


anima! proteins are high 


See your G.L.F. Agent or write 
for booklet of formulas. 


w 


Accurately operated mechanical 
mixtures make a thoroughly 











The Coop. G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. mixed aad uniform ration. ~{ 
Syracuse, New York a GLP) 
5S © 























4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
i \4/ other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
SF be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
ey accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during tlie past 
Be eight years in pumping water. 

ay a Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around in a year, It would 
travel on an average 27> miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for9 hours each 
day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn't it marvelous, then, that a windmill has _ been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
enclosed and flooded with oil all the time. It gives more service with less attention than 

my other piece of machinery on the farm. To get everlasting wind-mill satisfaction buy the 

uto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill that has ever been made. 

Des Moines 
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fer fulicer” AERMOTOR CO. 222%) Bepous BEL! 
50 TRAVEL AND FARM SERVICE 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE POLICY 


YO URS as a Gift for only 2 yearly subscriptions for AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST at $1.00. Your own renewal may be 
sent as one of the two subscriptions required. 

This policy will give you financial protection for a full year against 

death or injury from accidents under the conditions set forth below. 


THIS TELLS WHAT THE POLICY WILL PAY YOU 

If the Insured shall, by the wrecking or disablement of any railroad pas- 
senger car or passenger steamship or steamboat, in which the Insured is 
traveling as a fare-paying passenger; or, by the wrecking or disablement 
of any public omnibus, street railway, taxicab, or automobile stage, which 
is being driven or operated at the time of such wrecking or disablement, by 
licensed driver plying for public hire, and in which the Insured is traveling 
as a fare-paying passenger; or by the wrecking or disablement of a private 
horse-drawn vehicle or motor-driven car in which the Insured is riding or 
driving, or, being accidentally thrown from any such vehicle or car; or, 
if the Insured shall, while actually engaged in farming, by actual contact 
with and while operating a threshing, mowing, reaping, or binding machine, 
harrow, drag, or plow tractor, hay rake, hay loader, cultivator, corn shred- 
der, silo filler, pulverizer, corn planter, seeder, roller, hay or straw baler, 
or as a result of handling live stock while on the farm, suffer any of the 
specific losses set forth below in this Part, The North American Accident 
Insurance Company, Chicago, II. 


-——WILL PAY THE SUM SET OPPOSITE SUCH LOSS FOR LOSS OF-—— 


Life ‘ Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Both Hand .. Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
e Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 





Both Feet . ; ‘ Ply 

Sight of Both By ee Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
One Hand and O Fo Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
One Hand and Sight of One Eye Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
One Foot and Sight of One Bye : Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Bither Hand : ever ous lwo Hundred Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 
Either Foot . cemeke oe re wo Hundred Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 
Or re? Ti cece cawes 6eee es aid lwo Hundred Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 











Indemnity for loss of life as above set forth shall be payable to the 
Estate of the Insured. 
The above indemnities 
conditions of the policy. 
be mailed each person insured. 


SEND ONLY TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
at $1.00 each or one two-year subscription at $2.00 and you will receive one 
of these valuable $500.00 Travel and Farm Service Accident Policies free, 
postpaid. Be sure to mention your age. Policies will be issued to any man 
or woman over 16 and not over 70. Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


461 Fourth Avenue New York City 


will be paid, subject to the provisions and 
A complete numbered and registered Policy will 
Be sure to read it before filing away. 
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Too Few Nests 


One of the Reasons for Hens Becoming Egg- Eaters 


OME time ago I 

visited the poultry 
farm of an acquaintance of mine. This 
consists of half a dozen buildings; the 
larger ones of which are divided into 
compartments. The old hens are in 
pens by themselves, as are also the lay- 
ing pullets. Those that have not yet 
reached the laying age are in another 
building and then there is also a place 
for the breeders, roosters and hens. 

I could see at a glance that every- 
thing was in first class order. The 
floor was covered with clean litter into 
which every grain of feed was thrown, 


| thereby making the hens scratch; there 








| them and on the 





was a finely balanced dry mash in the 
hoppers, there was grit, shells, char- 
coal, each at its proper place and there 


was good fresh water in the different 
fountains. In short, there was nothing 
that I could have done better or im- 


proved by rearrangements or changes. 
While I was taking note of the various 
equipment and their contents, I had 
been watching sharply for nests. Not 
a single one could I see. Finally, for 
I knew they were laying quite well at 
the time, | was forced to ask: “Where 
the nests? I know they are lay- 


are 
ing and yet there are no nests in the 
buildings?” 

Then even just as the owner was 


starting to point them out to me I per- 
ceived them hidden cunningly under 
the roosts. This in itself was good, if 
only the number had been doubled. 
How much better it would have been. 
I started to count the nests. There 
were a dozen, yes, about a dozen to a 
pen, this makes about six dozen nests 
in all for about 600 hens. 

Well 


Few Nests Patronized 


Then we went and lifted the board 
which hid the nests and | saw that 
most of the eggs were laid in a few 
nests. In each pen I found the same 


condition. The eggs were laid in a few 
of the nests. Seeing a china nest egg, 
I asked “Have you nest eggs.” “Yes, 
for some of the nests,” he answered. 
Most of the nests were not made as I 
would have made them. The hay was 
not padded and smoothed in the beauti- 
ful, cozy and inviting fashion which a 
hen likes and which makes her gurgle 
and nestle and snuggle with satisfac- 
tion. Other nests did not have enough 
hay, some was so fine in a few that it 
invited scratching on the part of in- 
quisitive young pullets. Many others 
were almost bare. 

After I reached my home I thought 
a long time about what I had seen. 
The chickens, as a breed, were all that 
could be desired, for they were all bred 
after the most up-to-date methods of 
selection and breeding, the equipment 
was of the very finest, the attention 
was all that could be desired and yet 
these beautiful White Leghorns had the 
reputation all during last winter’ of 
being egg eaters. At least I blamed 
this bad habit on the small number of 
nests, on the bad condition of most of 
few nest eggs. 

When the Pullet Starts 

When a pullet feels the time ap- 
proaching for the laying of her first 
egg, she spends part of the preceding 
day, or two of them, in investigation. 
We commonly say “She’s hunting a 
nest.” I need not go into details about 
this, for everybody has seen it. It is 
a very pretty and pleasing sight. Then, 
she always wants to and expects to 
lay in this nest, her first love, every 
time. 

How indignantly she looks and eyes 
her nest when she comes the next day 
to lay her egg if she finds it occupied 
by one or two or more of her sisters. 
She, if she is timid, will patiently wait 
her turn, but if she is of a pugnacious 
disposition she will try to forcibly take 
possession of her property. Many 
times a nest is filled with as many hens 
as can find a hold to cling thereto. All 
this results in crowding, suffocation, 
fighting—broken eggs in the nest and 
out because eggs laid in a crowded 
nest often fall outside and are broken. 
It also results in egg suppression. This 
is not good for the hen and causes 
fewer eggs or it causes the egg to be 
deposited on the floor or in a strange 
nest which also affects the hen badly. 


By R. I. WEIGLEY 


_ If nest eggs are be 
ing used, see that every 
nest has one. If some nests are made 
beautiful and inviting, make all nests 
that way. If the material has become 
fine in some nests, remove it and re 
place it with some of the right king 
Then and only then will each nest 
stand an equal chance of being used 
and being the repository of the things 
we like to find. Let there be enough 
nests. Even if the nests are so small 
only large enough for a hen to turp 
around in it—as they can possibly be, 
there will always be room enough for 
one or two others to try and crowd in, 
Let nothing worry or excite the hen or 
stay the singing of her laying song ang 
there will be no losses caused by sup- 
pression, by broken eggs or egg eaters, 


Nitrogen— Organic or 
Mineral ? 
(Continued from page 419) 


the fermer was only about half as much 
as in the latter. 

The highest percentage of nitrogen 
recovered from the nitrate cylinders 
was from the 40 per cent sand mixture, 
62.05 per cent nitrogen. In the case of 
dried blood it was the 20 per cent sand 
mixture, returning 47.65 per cent of 
the nitrogen. The lowest recovery for 
both sources was in the 100 pure sand 
cylinder—25.49 per cent for nitrate and 
$6.41 for dried blood. 

The yield of dry matter in all series 
but 100 per cent sand was greater from 
the nitrate-treated cylinders than from 
those which received the dried blood. 
Likewise, nitrate surpassed dried blood’ 
in the proportion of nitrogen recovered 
up to the same point with the exception 
of the 80 per cent sand, where the latter 
has a very slight, practically negligible, 
advantage. 


Plants Took Up More Nitrogen From 
Nitrate of Soda 


It is significant that nitrate of soda 
showed an average annual recovery of 
17 per cent in the 80 and 90 per cent 
sand mixtures, and that for the 90 per 
cent sand mixture it exceeds dried 
blood by 5 per cent. It suggests that 
even in quite sandy soil the nitrate may 
be used to as good advantage as the 
organic sources of nitrogen if crops are 
kept on the land to utilize the nitrogen 
fully. 

The danger of loss of nitrate of soda 
through leaching, therefore, does not 
appear to be so great as is commonly 
believed. Its great advantage seems to 
lie in its easy availability, and con- 
sequently the quick start which it 
gives the plant. 

In reporting the results of the ex- 
periment, Dr. J. G. Lipman and Prof. 
A. W. Blair, under whose direction the 
work has been carried out, say: 

“The reason for the superiority of 
the nitrate over the blood seems to be 
its ability to give the plant a go 
start during its early growth. With 
such a start it is able better to utilize 
soil moisture and the natural plant-food 
of the soil than the plant which, on 
account of having a slowly available 
source of nitrogen, gets a slow start. 
This interpretation seéms to be borne 
out by the fact that in some cases 
check cylinders gave a larger residual 
crop than the nitrate cylinders. 

“It has been quite common to re 
the organic sources of nitrogen 3% 
having a more permanent and lasting 
effect than the mineral sources, the 
latter having been regarded as subject 
to rather rapid loss through leaching. 
The results of this experiment do not 
bear out this idea, except in the case 0 
soils which are almost pure sand. | 
would appear that the young growing 
plant rapidly utilizes the nitrogen 
soluble nitrates and thus forges ah 
of the plant which is depending upon 
sources not so readily available. It ® 
possible that during the transfor 
tions of the nitrogen of these sl 
available materials into soluble form 
there is considerable loss.”* the 

*From the Annual Report of ; 
New Jersey Agricultural Experime? 
Station, for 1921. 
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Abortion—A Warning 


A Disease That Is Universally Prevalent 


KNOW several own- 
ers of  pure-b 
herds who declare they have never 
bad abortion in their herds. When they 
lose a calf, the cow “must have slipped 
on the ice.” Why try to “kid” oneself 

and the public? 

We recently sold a man five pure- 
bred Guernsey cows. While we were 
making the deal we told him the breed- 
ing record of each cow and figured out 
for him the percentage of abortion 
losses Which our experience taught us 
he might expect. We did this because 
after we had once sold a novice a few 
cows he had some abortion and a prom- 
jnent breeder proceeded to tell him 
what crooks we were. 

Abortion is almost universally prev- 
alent, I am convinced, I believe in ac- 
cepting this condition as a fact with 
which dairymen, and particularly pure- 
bred breeders, have to deal. 

Accepted as such, abortion loses 
much of its terror, and becomes an eco- 
nomic factor which adds to the expense 
of producing cattle and milk. We should 
deal with it in terms of percentages 
and make calculations accordingly. 

Personally, my observations lead me 
to place no confidence in the advertise- 
ment of the man who advertises, “no 
abortion,” and to extend little encour- 
agement to the man who writes for 
animals out of herds “free from abor- 
tion.” The sooner the real truth is 
out and met, the better. 

Meanwhile the beginner in pure 
breds had better definitely recognize 
and face the abortion risk. 

The editor’s request for an article 
on abortion prompted these few para- 
graphs. But I cannot write an article. 
I never read a good one. The best 
authority I know is a good veterinarian, 
and he is none too good for the job at 
hand. May science make him better, 
and teach us all. In the meantime, the 
less laymen say about abortion control, 
the better. 


a a 


TWO DOLLARS OR SIXTEEN? 


ECENTLY I reported in the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist upon our experi- 
ence in removing the pure-bred Guern- 
sey cow, Lady Rilma, on A. R. test, from 
a box stall to her old accustomed place 
in the stanchion row. The figures 
which I gave at that time showed that 
this cow gained slightly after the 
ange. Of course, this gain may have 
been due to other facts than the shift 
to the stanchion row; on the other hand, 
the production figures quite clearly indi- 
cate that the cow did not suffer from 
the change. Meanwhile the time con- 
sumed in taking care of her was cut 
down very materially. 

This experience, together with the 
growing demand for labor outdoors, led 
us to decide recently to take all of our 
other test cow; out of box stalls and put 
them in stanchions. 


Buy or Build? 

There were, however, no stanchions 
available in ‘the barn in which we 
Wished to keep the cows, and it there- 
fore became necessary to put some in. 
As the barn is equipped with patented 
Steel stalls, we naturally went to our 
beal dealer to find out what similar 
stalls would cost. As I recall it, the 
kind of stall we wanted figured some- 
thing over $16. This cost was prohib- 
itive, yet we wanted as comfortable a 
stall as possible, and so hesitated to go 
back to the old-fashioned rigid wooden 
stanehions. 

In the emergency, my partner re- 
Membered a stall he had seen some- 
Where, which seemed to him to fill all 
our requirements. He built similar 
stalls, and we are so well satisfied with 
them that I am passing on the general 
Mstructions for what they are worth. 

To construct them he set up 2x 4’s, 

@ same as they would be were they 
Uprights in the old-fashioned wooden 
Stanchions. These 2x4’s were set 
about 2% feet apart, and along the 
Mner side of each a steel rod was offset 

or 3 inches. These steel rods came 
down within about 6 inches of the 

Nchion curb, and ran up about to 

e height of an ordinary cow’s withers. 

each rod was strung a short piece 
chain. These two pieces of chain 


By H. E. BABCOCK 


were then joined in the 
ring of a big snap. 
Each cow was provided with a leather 
collar with a big ring in it. 

When the cows come into the barn 
they walk up and stick their heads be- 
tween the 2x4’s and the snap is 
snapped into the ring on the collar. The 
pieces of chain slide freely up and 
down on the steel rods, permitting the 
cow the utmost freedom, but they form 
a barrier which prevents her stepping 
into the manger. She can, however, 
by pulling back throw her head around 
and lick herself, and in fact have all of 
the freedom possible in the finest sort of 
a steel stall. 

The rods, collars, and snaps cost 
slightly in excess of $2 per cow. We 
have just as comfortable—if not as 
sightly—a stall as the one for which 
the dealer wanted $16, and we are $14 
per cow to the good. 

+ * * 


DRAGGING ALFALFA 


N growing alfalfa the worst thing we 

have to contend with is smothering. 
New seeding put in with grains kills 
out completely whenever the grain 
lodges; cocks of alfalfa left too long on 
the ground kill out the plants under 
them; big snow banks do the same. 

Worst of all, however, is the smother- 
ing that comes from the gradual en- 
croachment of a grass sod. If we could 
control this I am certain that we would 
never need to plow up our alfalfa fields. 
There are places on our farm so stony 
that grass cannot grow there; three or 
four cuttings of alfalfa have been pro- 
duced on these places each year for the 
past twent, years. Our trouble in hold- 
ing a stand is not in these gravelly 
places, but in the more fertile soil. 

Last year we plowed up eight acres 
of Grimm alfalfa; it took four big 
horses on a sulky plow to do the job. 
The plowing was done in the fall and 
we did not get to work on the piece un- 
til late the next spring. By that time 
there was practically as good a stand 
of alfalfa as though the field had never 
been plowed. In fact there was so 
much of it that we abandoned an at- 
tempt to control it and plant corn on 
the field as we had originally intended. 

This experience with true Grimm al- 
falfa convinced me of its toughness; 
accordingly, this spring when I dis- 
covered that one of our best alfalfa 
fields was pretty well sodded over with 
grass I decided to give it a good drag- 
ging. 

I had a big team and set a spring- 
tooth drag down to the last notch. 
Halfway across on my first bout I 
stopped and looked back. The demon- 
stration was so awful that thereafter 
I kept my eyes on my team. Some 
spots I went over twice. Fortunately 
darkness came on and obliterated my 
handiwork, and the next morning I 
left home for a three-days trip. 

When I returned I found on the 
dragged portion of the field scarcely a 
blade of grass showing green, but the 


alfalfa crowns stood up clean and 
thrifty. Apparently dragging did the 
work. I hope so, anyway, for I know 


that if I can keep out the grass my 
fields of Grimm alfalfa will last me my 
lifetime. This means less and less 
money for fertilizer and grass seed and 
less laborious plowing and dragging to 
reseed meadows. 


LIVESTOCK SALES DATES 


May 15—Knollwood Farm Guernsey 
Sale, Port Chester, N. Y., L. 
F. Herrick, Worcester, Mass., 
Sale Manager. 

May 15-16—Lancona Farms _ Short- 
horn Sale, Titusville, Pa. 

May 17—National Guernsey Sale, 
Devon, Pa., L. F. Herrick, Sale 
Manager. 

May 18—Louis McL. Merryman, Semi- 
annual Sale, Timonium, Md. 

May 21-26—First Ayrshire Spring 
Dairy Show, Boston, Mass. 

May 31—American Guernsey Cattle 
Club, Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York City. 

June 1—Ayer-McKinney’s Fourth An- 
nual Sale of Jerseys, Meri- 
dale Farms, Meredith, N. Y. 
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There are now more than 10,000 
De Laval Milkers in use, and 
their owners are almost unani- 
mous in their agreement that the 
De Laval is better, faster, cleaner 
and cheaper than any other meth- 
od of milking. With a herd of 
10 or more cows a De Laval 
Milker will soon pay for itself in 
the saving of time and labor, in- 
creased milk production which its 
uniform and stimulating action 
usually brings, and through the 
cleaner and improved quality of 


nt iu 


Vou can buy a De 
Laval Milker on any 
terms you desire — for 
cash, on time, or on in- 
stallments. 


For 10% down you 
can start using a 
Laval Milker, and 6% a 
month for 15 months 
pays for it. 


On such extremely 
liberal terms you can get 
the use of a De Laval 
while it actually pays for 
itself, In many cases the 
saving in labor alone will 
more than meet the 
monthly installments as 
they come due, 


Ask your De Laval 
Agent for complete in- 
formation or write us 
now. Get your De Laval 
in now before your rush 
season, so that you will 
receive its full benefit 





the milk, 


when you need it most, 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








Glista Heifer Calves 


SI . Korndyke Pontiac Glista, 

* No. 268342, a grandson 
of the great Cornell cow, Glista 
Ernestine with seven records of 
over 30 lbs. butter in 7 days. Best 
record 677.3 lbs. milk, 34.22 Ibs. 
butter 7 days. 


These calves are from high producing dams, most 
of which have good A. R.O. records. Price rang 
ing from $50 to $75 according to record and breed- 
ing of dam. Herd is T. B. tested. 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
GUERNSEYS——HOLSTEINS 


Otsego Co. has 820 herds of cattle 
tuberculin tested and under Federal 
supervision, from which we purchase 
our supply. 

We endeavor to have on hand 50 head 
of high-grade, high-producing cattle. 


Hindsdale Farm, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


NOTE that a Milking Shorthorn holds 


the World’s Record for produc- 
tion of milk and fat on two milkings per 
day. We have afew bulls of exceptional 
quality and breeding for sale, sired by 
Gen. Walby,'a son of the famous Gen. Clay 
and out of Imp. Walby Belle. 

WAMPATUCK FARM, CANTON, MASS. 

















Holstein Cows For Sale 


125 cows that are due to freshen within the 
next 60 days. They are as fine a lot of dairy 
cows as you could wish to see and are just as 
good as they look. You can save money by 


buying now. 
A. F. SAUNDERS 
Telephone 1476 CORTLAND, N. Y. 











a TT 


Spot Farm Holstem Heifer Calves 
$15.00 each, express 


JOHN C. REAGAN, Tally, N.Y. 
nae staatinl 

















(ots HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 








HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 











HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered femates. 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several repered 
service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
HIGH-GRADE HMOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and close by aa and heavy producers. 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention. 
Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 











~ - HORSES AND MULES 


FOR SALE CHEAP 
Cntanee ioe tae ty ee Dace Con ergo aoe 
OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARMS, Peo, Now Yh 
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Farm Mortgage 
Loans from 


$1,000 to $45,000 


If you are a farmer in New 
York or Pennsylvania, and 
desire to obtain a farm 
mortgage to run thirty-three 
years, write us. 








We are making these loans 
under government plan in 
practically every farming 
county of these States and 
would be glad to be of ser- 
vice to you. 


New York & Pennsylvania 
Joint Stock Land Bank 


61 Broadway New York 











MUNSON 
SHOE ; r/ 


SEND NO MONEY } 


Just give size and we will send 
you the biggest work shoe bargain 
offeredinyears. Inspected and 
built to rigid spec:fications. 

Made on the Munson last, of 
triple tanned chrome lea- 
ther. Solid oak leather 
soles, ‘ Dirt, water and 
acid proof. Pay, 
postman $2.75 
plus postage 
on arrival. 


U.S.ARM 






















not pleased. » = you 
L. SIMON COMPANY, F6 
829 First Ave. New York City, N.Y. 


Can You Talk to Farmers? 


We want to hire a few more reliable men who 








cap talk convincingly to farmers about their 
great need of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

If you are a retired farmer or inactive for 
any reason, this is a real opportunity to make 
a permanent and profitable connection 


Details o Write to-day. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 


WANTED 


If you have HAY and STRAW to sell 
write us for quotations and free Book- 
let ‘How to market Hay and Straw.’”’ 


JOHN E. MURRAY, Inc. 
1658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 


WANTED FRESH 
Brown and White Eggs 
Also Duck Eggs 


GEO. M. RITTENHOUSE & CO. 
23 and 25 Jay Street, New York 
Established 1867 


request. 
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GGS WANTED 


Well-packed, evenly graded, Whites and Browns 
bring highest prices 


LEWIS & SANDBANK 


Konded Commission Merchants 
152 Reade St., New York 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 


SHIP to the right house 


M. ROTH & CO. 


321 Greenwich St.—N. Y. C. EGG S 


Write for shipping Tags 


The “E-2” SHOCK ABSORBING SEAT SPRING 


will make the farm machines, TRACTORS, etc., ride EASY. 
Why shake your daylights out 
when you ean ride comfortably 7 
Quickly changed from one me- 
chine to another. Will last a 
lifetime. Sent by Parcel Post. 
Write for circular 


GEO. J. KRUM, Old Chatham, N.Y. 
BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN 


Leghorns exclusively. Extra fine large May Chieks $18 per 
une Chicks $15 Free delivery and setisfaction guaran- 
FEEK'S WHITE LEGMORN FARM, CLYDE, NEW YORK 
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Finally Marked “Closed” 


Some Service Bureau Cases Are Long Time Affairs 


E have all heard of the famous 

law cases which drag along year 
in and year out until] they become so 
involved that no living person can tell 
how they ever began, much less try to 
“ them to an end! 

e really thought that the case of 
Mr. J. L. K. vs. a New York commission 
house, would outlast this generation 
and go on to the next. But a few days 
ago, the last letter came in and the 
elerk wrote closed across the folder 
when we filed it away. 

Yet the whole matter was the sort 
that is nobody’s fault and that every- 
body wants to straighten out. Fortu- 
nately, no tempers were lost, there was 
patience enough to go ’round and in 
the end everybody was happy including 
the Service Bureau, which played the 
part of the untangler of the puzzle. 


An Old Story 


It happened this way: Last Spring, 
over a year ago, an A. A. subscriber, 
shipped a case of eggs. He had shipped 
cases often to the New York house; so 
had his neighbors and relatives and no 
one had had any trouble. He sent other 
shipments before and after. The other 
shipments were paid for, but not that 
particular one. He complained to the 
company. The company answered 
politely but firmly that the case had 
been paid for. After about the fifth 
letter, the company decided that the 
wrong person must have received the 
check. 

About this time, the Service Bureau 
took a hand. We asked for express 
receipts and found the case had been 
signed for. But still the company said 
their records were clear and evidently 
honestly felt that they had no respon- 
sibility. They, however, made a sug- 
gestion. In the same town lives a man 
with the same last name. One initial 
is also the same. He ships eggs to the 
same company. 

A clue! We were off like Sherlock 
Holmes after it. But we were disap- 
pointed. The other Mr. K. produced 
checks, receipts and other proof to show 
he had been paid for cases he shipped 
but no more. After spending several 
weeks, in fact months, in correspond- 
ence, we were back where we started. 

Then we tackled the express com- 
pany. They were sure they had made 
no mistake. But like both Mr. K. and 
the company, they were willing to have 
their records examined and to answer 
questions patiently. 


One Grand Mixup 


To make a long story short, we gath- 
ered up proof here and there—our sub- 
seriber’s story, the other Mr. K’s 
receipts and statements, the express 
company’s delivery sheets and the 
records of the New York commission 
house. Throughout it all we were con- 
vinced that it was simply a natural 
mix-up, with no intention to defraud 
anywhere and the results proved our 
belief. 

The extra shipment was traced, sig- 
natures were compared and the mis- 
taken credit corrected. Mr. K. received 
his check, the commission house thanked 
us for aiding them in solving the com- 
plications, and our subscriber, too, 
wrote that he gave us all the credit for 
making the adjustment and that he 
fully appreciated the trouble it had 
involved. 

It was a case of “all’s well that ends 
well”, and as a matter of fact after it 
was closed and the letters filed away, 
we rather missed our old friend! 


CHECKS LOST IN THE MAIL 


Mr. J. O. B. of Pennsylvania lives 
some distance from his bank, and con- 
sequently mails checks for deposit. In 
August, 1921, he sent six checks in this 
manner, the money representing remit- 
tances from three different firms. The 
checks were lost in the mail between 
his post office and the bank. Two of 
the firms made no trouble in sending 
duplicates, but from one of them, a 
New York produce house, he never 
received any answer or attention. 

Although the complaint had dragged 
along for two years, we undertook to 
obtain duplicates for Mr. B., and took 


up the matter with the New York firm, 
As a result, only a short time after the 
case came to our attention we had the 
pleasure of sending him the two checks, 
one for $12.84 and one for $12.24, in 
full settlement of the complaint. 

Mr. B. said he had about given up 
the ~ but nevertheless was ex- 
tremely glad to have it, as we can well 
understand! 


“AMAZED AND DELIGHTED” 


After selling eggs to a nearby city 
market for some time, Mr. A. L. of 
Ghent, N. Y., unexpectedly had trouble 
with the firm. 

The order was telephoned him, and 
the buyer promised to pay cash, as had 
been done before, on receipt of the 
goods. After waiting several days, Mr. 
L. reminded the concern of the trans- 
action, and kept on reminding them 
without result. 

Finally a check arrived. It was put 
through the bank, protested and _re- 
turned to Mr. L. who had to pay the 
protest charges. 

Then Mr. L. put the matter into our 
hands. We were able to send him, 
within a very short time, a check for 
$51.76—and it was certified. 

As a result he wrote: “I am amazed 
and delighted to find how quickly you 
settled this claim, which would have 
cost me much in time and money to 
collect, and like many other readers of 
the American Agriculturist, I am 
deeply grateful for your kind interest 
and effort. 


INVEST—DON’T SPECULATE 


Financial Department:—Would you think 
an investment in the National Life Preserver 
Company safe? Also please give me informa- 
tion concerning the American Bond and Mort- 
gage Company, Inc. of New York.—wW. B. &., 
New York . 

Shares in the National Life Pre 
server are not investments at all; they 
are speculations. American Bond and 
Mortgage sells bonds based on real 
estate, which vary in merit according 
to the property on which they are a 
lien. They cannot be passed upon as 
a whole. If you will name any specific 
issue, we will give our opinion. 

_ ~ ~ 

Financial Department:—Two years ago I 
purchased some stock in the Crusader Film 
Corporation, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
City Could you inform me if this company 
is reliable and if the stock is worth hanging 
on to? | have never received any interest 
The agent says that he will sell my stock for 
me, but insists that it will be paying big in 
a very short time’?—E. P., New York. 

Stock of this kind is speculative in 
the highest degree and in no way 
suitable for investment. Unless you 
can afford to assume the risk involved 
in the moving-picture business, which 
even with the best of companies is very 
high, we think you ought to dispose 
of the stock if you can. 

tp * ~ 

Financial Department :—Please let me know 
if the Yerkes Coupling Steel Tie Co., stock ts 
O.K. Also if the Automatic Transportation 
Company shares are all right? (Circular at- 
tached)-—C. E., Pennsylvania. 

We have no information about 
Yerkes Coupling. Automatic Trans- 
portation stock is speculative in our 
opinion. Unless you have large re- 
sources it is very foolish to buy stock 
of this kind. 


* ” 


Financial Department:—-l have 25 shares 
in the M-V All-Weather Train Controller 
Company, Inc. (Letter attached) and am 
about to buy 25 more, but I would like to ask 
you about this company first. Do you think 
shares in this company are a good business 
risk?—F. S. W., New York. 

We think these shares are highly 
speculative and advise against their 
purchase. As far as we know the 
stock has no market value. 


CHARGE TO PROFIT AND LOSS 


Financial Department :—-Would you please 
give me information in reference to the Cain 
Oil Company of Texas? (Circular attavhed)— 
J. N. H., New York. 

We never heard of the Cain _ Oil 
Company, but we should guess it was 
well named. As far as we are aware 
there is no more certain method of los- 
ing money than buying stock in oil 
promotions. 
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Advertisement 
= a 

White Diarrhea 

Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
ing White Diarrhea 

The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 437, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50¢ 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandot- 
tes and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever 
before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, lowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum, This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first ineubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thin 
for this terrible disease. We rais 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk 
—postage pespstd— ve you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50¢ for 
package of Walko—give it in all drink- 
ing water for the first two weeks and 
watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. It’s a positive fact. We guar- 
antee it. The Leavitt & Johnson Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 
of this guarantee. ‘ You run no risk. 
If you don’t find it the greatest little 
chick saver you ever used, your money 
will be instantly refunded, 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 437 

Waterloo, lowa 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] $1 
economical large size) package of Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. Send i 
on your positive guarantee to instantly refun 
my money if not satisfied in every way, I am 
enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P. QO, money order, 
check or currency acceptable.) 


Mark (X) in square indicating sige package 
wanted. Large package contains nearly three 
times as much as small. ‘No war tax. 


Ad , 
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The Valley of the Giants—2y Peter B. xyne 


VOICE, deep, resonant, kindly, spoke a few feet away. 
Seated across the little amphitheatre in a 


Shirley, startled, turned swiftly. 


lumberjack’s easy-chair fashioned from 


. it?” 


sightless gaze bent upon her. “Who i 


“Shirley Sumner,” she answered. “Y: 
“And why did you come here alone?” 


“I—I wanted to think.” . 


“You mean you wanted to think clearly, my deat 
Then: 
And I think you rearranged my roses. 


thoughts.” He silent 
Shirley Summer. 
her grave?” 
“Yes Mr. Cardigan. 
gathered.” 
“Tndeed. 
“Yes, sir. 


was a moment. 


I was merely 


ride on his Indian pony, and we came here. 
Ten years ago, eh? 
He’s quite a fellow now.” 


“Well, I declare. 
Sequoia, I believe. 
“He is indeed.” 


“It was mighty fine of you to bring 
flowers,” he announced presently. “I 
appreciate that. I wish I could see 
you. You must be a dear, thoughtful girl. 
Won’t you sit down and talk to me?” 

“T should be glad to,” she answered, 
and seated herself on the brown carpet 
of redwood twigs close to his chair. 


“IT hadn’t been up here for nearly 
two years until recently. You see I 
I don’t own the Valley of the Giants 
any more,” he went on. 

“Indeed. To whom have you sold 
it?” 

“T do not know, Miss Sumner. I had 


to sell; I sacrificed my sentiment for 
my boy. However, the new owner has 
been wonderfully kind and thoughtful. 


If that new owner could only un- 
derstand how truly grateful I am 
how profoundly her courtesy touches 
me——”’ 

“Her courtesy?” Shirley echoed. 


“Did a woman buy the Giants?” 

He smiled down at her. “Why, cer- 
tainly. Who but a woman—and a dear, 
kind, thoughtful woman—would have 
thought to have this chair made and 
brought up here for me?” 

Fell a long silence between them; 
then John Cardigan’s trembling hand 
went groping out toward the girl’s. 
“Why, how stupid of me not to have 
guessed it immediately!” he said. “You 
are the new owner.” 


HE took his great toil-worn hand. 

“Oh, you must not tell anybody! 
You mustn't,” she cried. 

He put his hand on her shoulder as 
she knelt before him. “Good land of 
love, girl, what made you do it?” 

“I knew it hurt you terribly to sell 
your Giants. I understood, also, why 
you were forced to sell; so I—well, I 
decided the Giants would be safer in 
my possession than in my uncle’s. In 
all probability he would have logged 
this valley.” 

“That does not explain  satisfac- 
torily, to me, why you took sides with 
a stranger against your own kin,” John 
Cardigan persisted. 

“Well,” Shirley made answer, glad 
that he could not see the flush of con- 
fusion and embarrassment that crim- 
soned her cheek, “when I came to 
Sequoia last May, your son and I met, 
quite accidentally. Then we recalled 
having met as children, and presently 
I gathered from his conversation that 
he and his John-partner, as he called 
you, were very dear to each other. And 
later, when Bryce and Moire McTav- 
ish told me about you—how you felt 
your responsibility toward your em- 
ployees and the community—well, | 
just couldn’t help a leaning toward 
John-partner and John-partner’s boy, 
because the boy was so fine and true 
to his father’s ideals.” 

“Ah, he’s a man. He is indeed,” old 
John Cardigan murmured proudly. “ 
dare say you'll never get to know him 
intimately, but if you should——” 

“I know him intimately,” she cor- 
rected him. “He saved my life the day 
the log-train ran away. And that was 
another reason.” 

“Wonderful,” murmured John Cardi- 
gan, “wonderful! But still you haven’t 
told me why you paid a hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the Giants when you 
could have bought them for fifty 
thousand. However, if you do not care 


to tell me, I shall not insist.” 

“I would rather not tell you,” she 
answered. 

A gentle, prescient smile fringed his 
old mouth; he wagged his leonine head 


making room for 


“Who is it?” 
barrel, John Cardigan sat, his 
he repeats d. 

do not know me, Mr. Cardigan.” 


13 
an old 


he quer ied 


Ah, yes, this is the place for 
re thinking aloud, Miss 
Didn’t I have them on 


“You we 


I had 


some wild flowers 


Then you knew—about her being here.” 
When I was a very little girl, | met your son Bryce. He 


gave me a 
So | remember.” 


You’ve met Bryce since his return to 


as if to say “Why should I ask, when 


I know?” Fell again a restful silence. 
Then: 
“Am I allowed one guess, Miss Shir- 


ley Sumner?” 


“Yes, but you would never guess the 
reason.” 
“T am a very wise old man. My son 


is proud, manly, independent. He 
needed a hundred thousand dollars; 
you knew it. You wanted to loan 
him some money, but—you couldn't. 


So you bought my Valley of the Giants 
at a preposterous price and kept your 
action a secret.” And he patted her 
hand gently, as if to silence any denial, 
while far down the skid-road a voice— 
a half-trained baritone—floated faintly 
to them through the forest. 

“What is that?” Shirley cried. 

“That is my son, coming to fetch his 
old daddy home,” replied John Cardi- 
gan. “That thing he’s howling is an 
Indian war-song or pean of triumph— 
something his nurse taught him when 
he wore pinafores. If you’ll excuse 
me, Miss Shirley Sumner, I'll leave you 
now. I generally contrive to meet him 
on the trail.” 

Shirley was tremendously _ relieved. 
She did not wish to meet Bryte Cardi- 
gan to-day, and she was distinctly 
grateful to John Cardigan for his con- 
sideration in sparing her an interview. 
She seated herself in the lumberjack’s 
easy-chair, and chin in hand gave her- 
self up to meditation. 

A couple of hundred yards down the 


father. “Hello, 
“What do 
through 


trail Bryce met his 
John Cardigan!” he called. 
you mean by skallyhooting 
these woods without a pilot?” 

“You great overgrown duffer,” his 
father retorted affectionately, “I thought 
you’d never come.” He reached into 
his pocket for a handkerchief, but 
failed to find it and searched through 
another pocket and still another. “By 
gravy, son,” he remarked presently, 
“I do believe I left my silk handker- 
chief—the one Moira gave me for my 
last birthday—up yonder. I wouldn’t 
lose that handkerchief for a farm. 
Skip along and find it for me, son. I'll 
wait for you here. Don’t worry.” 

“T’'ll be back in a pig’s whisper,” his 
son replied, and started briskly up the 
trail, while his father smiled his pre- 
scient little smile. 

Bryce’s brisk step aroused Shirley 
from her reverie. When she looked up, 
he was standing in the centre of the 
little amphitheatre gazing at her. 

“You—you!” she stammered, 
rose as if to flee. 

“The governor sent me back to look 
for his handkerchief, Shirley,” he ex- 
plained. “He didn’t tell me you were 
here. Guess he didn’t hear you.” He 
advanced smilingly toward her. “I’m 
tremendously glad to see you to-day, 


and 


Shirley,” he said, and paused beside 
her. “Fate has been singularly kind to 
me. Indeed, I’ve been pondering all day 


as to just how I was to arrange a pri- 
vate little chat with you, without call- 
ing at your uncle’s house.” 


‘¢] DON’T feel like chatting to-day,” 

she answered a little drearily—and 
then he noted her wet lashes. Instantly 
he was on one knee beside her; his big 
left arm went around her, and when her 
hands went to her face, he drew them 
gently away. 

“I’ve waited too long, sweetheart,” 
he murmured. “Thank God, I ean tell 
you at last, I love you, Shirley. I’ve 
loved you from that first day we met at 
the station, and all these months of 
strife and repression have served to 
make me love you the more.” 

He drew her head down on his breast, 
his honest brown eyes gazed earnestly, 
wistfully into hers. “I love you,” he 
whispered. “All that I have—all that 
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I am—all that I hope to be—I offer ty 
you, Shirley Sumner. You are not 
indifferent to me, dear. I know you're 
not; but tell me—answer me——” 

“Oh, my dear, impulsive, gentle big 
sweetheart,” she whispered—and then 
her arms went around his neck, ang 
the fullness of her happiness found 
vent in tears he did not seek to haye 
her repress. 

“Oh, my love!” he cried happily, 4 
hadn’t dared dream of such happiness 
until to-day.” 

“Why to-day, 
rupted him. 

He took her adorable little nose in 
his thumb and forefinger and tweaked 
it gently. “The light began to dawn 
yesterday, my dear little enemy, fol 
lowing an interesting half-hour with 
His Honor the Mayor. Acting upon 
suspicion only, I told Poundstone I was 
prepared to send him to the rock-pile 
if he didn’t behave himself in the mat- 
ter of my permanent franchise for the 
N. C. O.—and the oily old invertebrate 
wept and promised me anything if I 
wouldn’t disgrace him. So I promised 
I wouldn’t do anything until the fran- 
chise matter should be definitely set- 
tled—after which I returned to my 
office, to find awaiting me there the 
right-of-way man for the Northwest- 
ern Pacific. It seems the Northwest- 
ern Pacific has decided to build up 
from Willits, and all that powwow and 
publicity of Buck Ogilvy’s spurred 
them to action. They figured the C. M. 
& St. P. was back of the N. C. 0.” 

“Why did they think that, dear?” 

“That amazing rascal Buck Ogilvy 
used to be a C. M. & St. P. man; they 
thought they traced an analogy, I dare 
says. At any rate, this right-of-way 
man was mighty anxious to know 
whether or not the N. C. O. had pur- 
chased from the Cardigan Redwood 
Lumber Company a site for a terminus 
on tidewater (we control all the deep- 
water frontage on the Bay), and when 
I told him the deal had not yet been 
closed, he started to close one with me.” 

“Did you close?” 

“My dear girl, will a duck swim? 
Of course I closed. I sold three quar- 
ters of all we had, for three quarters 
of a million dollars, and an hour ago I 
received a wire from my attorney in 
San Francisco informing me that the 


Bryce?” she inter 


money had been deposited in escrow 
there awaiting formal deed. That 
money puts the Cardigan Redwood 


Lumber Company in the clear—no re 
ceivership for us now, my dear one. 
And I’m going right ahead building of 
the N. C. 0.” 

“Bryce,” Shirley declared, “haven't 
I always told you I’d never permit you 
to build the N. C. 0.2?” 

“Of course,” he replied, “but surely 
you’re going to withdraw your objec 
tions now.” 

“IT am not. You must choose between 
the N. C. O. and me.” And she met his 
surprised gaze unflinchingly. 


E stood up and towered above her 
sternly. “I must build it, Shirley. 
I’ve contracted to do it, and I must oe 
faith with Gregory of the Trinida 
Timber Company.” 
She came closer to him. Suddenly 
the blaze in her violet eyes gave way 
to one of mirth. “Oh, you dear, big 
booby!” she cried. “I was just testing 
you.” And she clung to him, laugh- 
ing. “You always beat me down—you 
always win. Bryce, dear, I’m the La 
guna Grande Lumber Company, and 
repeat for the last time that you shall 
not build the N. C. O.—because_I'm 
going to merge with the Cardigan Red- 
wood Lumber Company, and then my 
railroad shall be your railroad, am 
we'll extend it and haul Gregory's logs 
for him also.” - 

“God bless my mildewed soul!” he 
murmured, and drew her to him. 

In the gathering dust they walked 
down the trail. Beside the madron¢ 
tree John Cardigan waited patiently. 

“Well,” he queried when they joi 
him, “did you find my handkerchief for 
me, son?” ief 

“IT didn’t find your handkerehi 1 
John Cardigan,” Bryce answered, but 
I did find what I suspect you sent - 
back for—and that is a perfectly won 
derful daughter-in-law for you. 

(Continued on page 428) 
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A Nursery Rhyme Quilt For the A. A. Baby 


Twenty Easily Embroidered Squares Represent Children’s Beloved Mother Goose Songs 


REAMS of Tom, Tom the Piper’s 

Son, Taffy the Welchman, Curly- 
Locks, and Simple Simon will be sure 
to come to the child who sleeps under 
this Mother Goose Quilt. 

For each square represents a fa- 
miliar nursery rhyme, and when the 
twenty squares are put together, lo 
and behold! there is a wonderful quilt 
to “wrap the Baby Bunting in!” 

The picture shows the quilt put to- 
gether. Each square, you will see, is 
made up of quaint outlines and even 
a very little girl or boy can pick out 
Mary and her famous lamb, the cow 


jumping over the moon, and other 
familiar characters from Mother 
Goose. : 

The nursery quilt has many ad- 


vantages besides its appealing rhymes. 
Each square can be worked separately 
so that it can be carried in an embroid- 
ery bag, as “pick-up-work” without the 


whole quilt, which would be more 
bulky. ; ; 
Then, too, the simplest outline 


stitch, which works so quickly, is used. 
It takes about 15 minutes to make each 
square. Yet if the designs are done in 
delft blue, for instance, on white, the 
effect is most unusual. The original 
quilt used the simplest materials, but 
evolved a very pretty one by mounting 
the white squares on 


stitches at the edges that you wish but 
the simpler this quilt is kept, the pret- 
tier it will be. 

The outside edges may be hemmed, 
by machine or hand, or could be turned 
up and fastened with French knots, 
featherstitching or any pretty’ finish, 
that is a little distinctive. 

In addition to furnishing the trans- 
fer patterns, we will also send, with 
every set, a printed copy of the Mother 
Goose rhymes illustrated. If the little 
girl tries her hand at the quilt she will 
enjoy memorizing the simple lines as 
she takes the stitches. 


Grandmother Made Quilts, Too 


Surely great grandmother, whose 
cross-stitched sampler hangs on the 
wall, or grandmother, who started her 
first quilt while still a very little girl, 
never had a more fascinating subject 
to work on than this! The handicraft 
editor, who is always on the lookout 
for original designs, searched for a 
long time before she found this quilt 
and then felt very proud to have the 
exclusive right to its use. The price 
of the transfer designs just covers the 
cost, and American Agriculturist read- 
ers who buy the set may be sure that 
they not only have a real “bargain” 
but also can make, with very little 





blue cambric. The 
squares may be close to- 
gether or more widely 
separated, according to 
the size of the bed or 


work, something quite unique to cover 
the baby’s crib. 

The twenty blocks, as shown in the 
picture represent the following rhymes: 
1, Mary had a little Lamb; 2, Hey, 
diddle, diddle; 3, See Saw, Margery 
Daw; 4, There was an old woman 
tossed up in a basket; 5, There was a 
Crooked Man; 6, Barber, Barber, Shave 
a Pig; 7, The Queen of Hearts; 8, 
Sing a Song of Sixpence; 9, As I went 
up a Primrose Hill; 10, Little Tommy 
Tucker; 11, Tom Tom, the Piper’s Son; 
12, Polly put the Kettle on; 13, Ding, 
Dong, Dell; 14, Simple Simon met a 
Pieman; 15, Three Blind Mice; 16, 
Taffy was a Welchman; 17, Goosey 
Goosey, Gander; 18, Curly Locks; 19, 
A dillor a Dollar, and 20, Blow, Wind 
Blow. 

Send 65¢ in stamps or money order 
for the set of quilt transfer blocks 
with rhymes for each to Embroidery 
Department, American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





PIN-MONEY SUGGESTIONS 


Yes, the quilt on this page would sell 
readily in thrift and gift shops during 
the summer, but that is not our only 
suggestion for bringing in the extra 


dollars. These are two ideas sent by 
Bell Ellicott Palmer, who knows that 
both have worked out successfully: 


Culled Fruit Possibilities 


Last summer one farmer’s wife in 
Illinois spent an hour or two in the cool 
of morning or evening, turning a few 
jars of ripe fruit into jelly or preserves 
or making pickles. 

A friend of hers in a nearby town 
owned a little home, the living-room of 
which had a bay-window facing the 
street. Here they put up a counter 
covered with white oil-cloth. All the 
jellies, pickles and preserves the country 
friend could possibly send, sold readily 
at noon-time to the teachers and chil- 
dren of the next-door school. Often, too, 
mothers or automobilists took away 
baskets of the dainty sweets. The 
profits, shared equally between the two, 
averaged from $30 to $50 a month 
apiece. During the holidays they 
averaged $100 each, as big baskets 
were purchased for invalids shut-ins 
or hospitals. 

One elderly woman planted a 30- 
foot square in herbs—mint, sage, laven- 
der, balsam, ambrosia and the like; also 
lemon-verbena, rose-geranium and pars- 
ley. After the soil was once dug for 
her, it was only a pleasure to plant 
and cultivate, as these 
herbs and plants almost 
take care of themselves. 

When the leaves were 
ready to pick, grand- 
mother gathered and 





crib the quilt is to cover. 


Something for the Little 
Girl to Make 


Another i dea—this 
quilt would make a 
splendid thing tc use in 
teaching the little girl 
to use her needle. If she 
has a baby brother or 


dried them, then filled 
little white tarleton bags. 
A grocer-store proprietor 
gladly sold them, for his 
customers loved to have 
delicate old time fra- 
grance in their clothes 
chest. Mint and parsley 
were purchased by the 
epicurean, as even in 
their dried state they are 





sister it will be a work 
of love for her to stitch 


excellent for winter sea- 
soning. Small bags of 





the squares one by one. 
Mother can sew them to- 
gether for her and finish 
the hem. 


And _ here’s’ another 
idea! If you fasten the 
squares together with 


the embroidery floss in 
open work effect, your 
qult will never be 
mussed by folding and 





rose leaves, lemon-ver- 
bena or rose-geranium 
also sold readily. 

The bags sold at 20 
cents for the small size; 
25-50 cents for the larger. 
The sofa-cushion size of 
crushed fragrant leaves 
went at $1. The mer- 
chant charged 10 per 
cent as his commission. 








keeping in a drawer. 
You can fold on the lines 
of the connecting stitches 


In one year, grandmother 
netted $150. 





and make it a very 
small size without rump- 
ling a single square. 
The American Agri- 
culturist has made a 
special arrangement 
with the designer of the 
Mother Goose quilt, 
Ruby Short McKim, 
which permits us to offer 
transfer designs for the 





THAT OLD RAIN- 
COAT 


An old raincoat of 
rubberized cloth has 
many useful _ possibili- 
ties. Who doesn’t dread 
the return trip from a 
bathing ‘expedition with 








entire set of twenty 
squares for only 65c. 


piles of soggy suits and 
shoes in the bottom of 
the car? From this rub- 





How to Transfer the 
Picture 


You know how to use 
the transfer patterns, 
don’t you? Have your 
SMUares of material 
Tteady, allowing a fair 
margin so that the de- 
ign does not look 


berized cloth, make bags 
into which the wet things 
may be ‘thrust, and the 
car will be neat, with no 
possibilities of acciden- 
tal wettings to clean 
garments. : 
Another useful article 
is a roomy flat pocket to 
be fastened to the rug- 








crowded. Then put the 
tissue paper transfer 


rail of the car. Here 
may safely be placed 
the collection of “treas- 





ace down on the ma- 
terial, being very sure 
t have it perfectly 
straight and in the exact 
center. Run a hot iron 
over the paper and 
When you lift it, you wil! 
nd your design neatly 
transferred to the ma- 
terial. 








A fairly heavy grade 




















ures” joyously accumu- 
lated by the children— 
and sometimes by the 
adults—on summer 
jaunts! 

A similar collection of 
pockets permanently 
placed on the wall of the 
back entry or woodhouse 
makes a good receptacle 
for wet rubbers and the 








t embroidery cotton or 
sulk show up effectively. 

tline stitch (you will 
Rotice the pictures are 
made from straight lines 











Ou can add any fancy 


like. 

An oblong of the cloth 
makes a convenient apron 
for such jobs as washin 
muddy vegetables an 
scrubbing.—A. M. A. 
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‘For Mothers and Babies 


More About the Sheppard-Towner Bill and Its Aims 


HILE the death rates from tuber- 

culosis, pneumonia, typhoid fever 
and diptheria have decreased year 
after year, until the average “expect- 
ancy of life” has lengthened a full dec- 
ade since health statistics began to be 
studied, one record of mortality has re- 
mained practically at the same figure 
since 1900. That is the death rate from 
causes connected with childbirth. Our 
business men and women, professionals, 
farmers, laborers, all stand a chance of 
living ten years or so longer than did 
those in similar occupations twenty- 
five years ago, but our mothers still 
face possible death in the proportion of 
a less health-enlightened era. 

As this unwelcome fact was grad- 
ually forced upon our notice and we 
saw that, among twenty civilized coun- 
tries keeping such records, the United 
States stood seventeenth on the list in 
maternal mortality, the women of the 


country began to protest vigorously 
against the indifference and_ short- 
sighted “economy” which denied 


mothers and babies the right sort of 
care. 

For public health is purchasable and 
one experiment after another demon- 
strated that where there were visiting 
nurses, maternity centers and well-baby 
clinics, the mortality rate instantly 
fell far below the average National 
figure. In one of New York City’s 
most congested tenement districts, 
where an expert corps of public health 
nurses visit practically every family, 
the mother and baby death rate is just 
half than for a typical, American up- 
State community boasting fresh air, 
country food and an apparently splen- 
did chance for every baby born within 
its boundaries. 


Investing in Health is Economy 


But could both the Government and 
the mass of people be made to under- 
stand that the ounce of prevention, 
though it meant the investment of out- 
and-out cash, was far cheaper than the 
many pounds of cure—or rather, the 
cost in deaths, and in illness and per- 
manent suffering? The lesson was 
driven home so simply and well that 
the answer to the question, in the shape 
of the Sheppard-Towner Bill, passed 
Congress and the House of Representa- 
tives triumphantly and is now in work- 
ing order in twenty-three States, and 
up for acceptance in the rest. 

Just what is the Sheppard-Towner 
Bill and why does each State have to 
accept it? The bill provides for a Fed- 
eral appropriation of funds, the money 
to be spent “for the promotion of the 
welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy.” But it does not impose a 
Federal program upon the States. That 
is why each State must accept the law 
for itself. 

For each State must vote a similar 
appropriation, and the joint fund thus 
created is administered entirely by 
State officials. The bill merely stimu- 
lates the individual States to act by 
providing a Federal fund. 


New York needs the Enabling Act 


Nor will any effort be made to force 
expectant mothers to receive help and 
advice. It seems amazing that any 
mother should resent an effort to make 
it easy for her to get the proper care 
for herself and her baby, and the bill is 
so framed that any distrust of its meth- 
ods can arise only from complete mis- 
understanding. 

The Enabling Act, by which New 
York would accept a Federal endow- 
ment of $80,000 as soon as a State fund 
of $75,000 was appropriated, has had a 
ch gered career in our Senate and As- 
sem No one has attempted to deny 
the Rate facts on which the act was 
framed. No one has contradicted—or 
could contradict—the statement that 
literally hundreds of lives would be 
saved within the next year and there- 
after, by the passage of this single bit 
of legislation. But other States have 
seen the purely selfish benefits of the 
act, as well as its great humanitarian 
purpose, far more clearly than has the 
Empire State. 

New York will eventually pass the 
Sheppard-Towner Enabling Act. Post- 


fite. ft 


it means unnecessary loss of 
means, in one up-State county 


alone, the death of 120 babies out of 
every thousand. “The welfare ang 
hygiene of maternity and infaney” to 
quote the bill itself, demand its pag 
sage and the sooner it is passed, the 
sooner unnecessary loss of life will be 
checked. 


In the Valley of the Giants 
(Continued from page 426) 


John Cardigan smiled and held out 
his arms for her. “This,” he said, “ig 
the happiest day that T have known 
since my boy was born.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
OME days later, Bryce, riding the 
top log on the end truck of a long 
train just in from Cardigan’s woods in 


Township Nine, dropped from the end 
of the log as the train crawled through 


the millyard. He hailed Buck Ogilvy 
in oe door. of the office. 

“Big doings up on Little L 
Creek, Buck k oe 
“Do tell!” Mr. Ogilvy murmured 
morosely. 


“ 


e t was great,” Bryce continued, 
Old Duncan McTavish returned. His 
year on the mourner’s-bench expired 
yesterday, and he came back to claim 
his old job.” 


“He’s one year too late,” Ogilvy de- 
clared. “I wouldn’t let Jules Rondeau 
uit for a farm. Some woods-boss, 


that—and his first job with this com- 
pany was the dirtiest you could hand 
him—smearing grease on the skid-roa 
at a dollar and a half a day and found. 
He can get out the logs, hang his ras- 
cally hide, and I’m for him.” 

“T’'m afraid you shaven’t anything to 
say about it, Buck,” Bryce replied dryly. 

“_ haven't, eh? Well, any time you 

deny me the privilege of hiring and fir- 
ing, you’re going to be out the service 
of a rattling good general manager, my 
son.’ 

“Oh, very well,” Bryce laughed. 
“Have it your own way. Only if you 
can drive out Duncan McTavish, I'd 
like to see you do it. Old Duncan is in 
possession. 

“What do you mean—in possession?” 
_ “At ten o’clock this morning McTav- 
ish appeared at our log-landing. The 
whiskey-fat was all gone, and he ap- 
peared forty years old instead of sixty. 
With a whoop he came straight for 
Jules Rondeau. The big Canuck saw 
him coming and knew what his visit 
portended—so he wasn’t taken un- 
awares. It was a case of fight for his 
job—and Rondeau fought.” 

“The devil you say!” 

“I do—and there was the devil to 
pay. It-was a rough and tumble— 


* just the kind of fight Rondeau likes. 


Nevertheless old Duncan floored him. 
While he’s been away somebody taught 
him the hammer-lock and the crotch- 
hold and a few more fancy ones, and 
he got to work on Rondeau in a hurfy. 
In fact, he had to, for if the tussle had 
gone over five minutes, Rondeau’s 
youth would have decided the issue.” 

“And Rondeau was whipped?” 

“To a whisper. Mac floored him, 
climbed him, and choked him until he 
beat the ground with his free hand in 
token of surrender; whereupon old 
Duncan let him up, and Rondeau went 
to his shanty and packed. The last 
I saw of him-he was headed over the 
hill to Camp Two on Laguna Grande. 
He’ll probably chase that assistant 
woods-boss out of Shirley’s woods. 
don’t care if he does. What interests 
me is the fact that the old Cardigan 
woods-boss is back and I’m mighty 
glad of it. The old horsethief has had 
his lesson and I think he’s cured. 

“The infamous old outlaw!” — 

“Mac knows the San Hedrin 4s I 
know my own pocket. He’ll be a tower 
of strength when we open up that tract 
after the railroad builds in. By the 
way, has my dad been down this mort 
ing?” ; 

“Yes. Moira read the mail to —_ 
and then took him up to the Valley 9 
the Giants. He said he wanted to do 
a little quiet figuring on that new steam 
schooner you’re —— of build co 
He thinks she ought to bigger— big 
enough to carry two million feet.” 

(Continued next week) 
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For Strawberry Time 
Recipes, Patterns and Other Household News 


HE strawberry season is all too 

short, so the luscious’ red berries 
should be used in every possible way 
before the beds are empty. These are 
four tested recipes from the land of 
real shortcake. All the family will en- 
joy these delicacies as they are made 
in Kentucky. 

Strawberry Shortcake 

One cup butter; 1 cup sugar; 1 egg; 
pinch of salt; 1 cup milk; 1 teaspoon 
yanilla; %% pint whipping cream; 1 
quart berries; 2 cups flour; 3 level tea- 
spoons baking powder. 

Cream butter and sugar; add beaten 
egg and part of dry ingredients, which 
have been sifted together, then alter- 
nate milk and remainder of dry ingre- 
dients. Flavor ard bake in moderate 
oven 20 or 30 minutes. Cool, split, and 
spread with the cream well whipped, 
and crushed, sweetened berries. Garn- 
ish top with cream and whole berries. 


Strawberry Jelly 

Cover the contents of an envelope of 
gelatin with % cup cold water and 
allow to stand about five minutes. Add 
% cup boiling water, % cup lemon 
juice, 1% cups strawberry juice and 
one cup of sugar. Stand on the back 
of the range until all sugar is dissolved. 
Strain into a wet mold and set in a 
cool place to harden, Serve with cream, 
plain or whipped, or with a soft-boiled 
custard. 


Strawberry Ice Cream 


One quart cream; 1 cup sugar; 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla; 1 quart strawberries 


which have been washed, hylled, crushed ‘ 


and sweetened slightly. 
When frozen allow to stand—well 
packed—for an hour or more to ripen. 


Strawberry Sherbert 
One quart cream; 1 cup sugar; 3 
cups berries; juice of two lemons. 
Put sugar over berries and allow to 
dissolve. Mix with very cold cream 
and freeze.—LENNIE HOLLON LAND. 


ENCOURAGING THE BOY 


I was much interested in Jean How- 
ard’s experiences about ‘“Son’s Calf, 
Father’s Cow”. ‘There have been too 
many such happenings, so thought I 
would tell you how my son-in-law has 
solved the problem so that there is 


good will and harmony between fathe: 
and son. 

When son Henry was about 12 or 13 
a calf which came on his birthday was 
given to him. He was told that when 
it got to be a cow and there was a calf, 
that calf would be sold and he would 
have the money to put in the bank or 
spend as he saw fit. But as long as 
father fed and cared for the cow, the 
profits went for care and feed, which 
settled the problem. The boy is now 
17, the cow has had two calves and son 
counts a lot on the money from his 
calf every spring and is interested in 
stock and farms. He wants to go to 
Cornell when he gets through high 
school. 

During vacation when he _ helps 
his father through haying and harvest, 





NEXT WEEK—“THE BROWN 
MOUSE” 


IM IRWIN changed things in 
Woodruff District—but it took 
a woman’s scorn to get him under- 
way. There “The Brown Mouse” 
came in, and Jennie Woodruff be- 
gan to realize that you can’t al- 


ways stop something you’ve 
started. 
Next week, Herbert Quick’s 


story of farm life will begin on 
the serial page. It is called “‘The 
Brown Mouse” and it takes some 
time to find out what the title 
means, but from the first you will 
like Jim Irwin, and Jennie too, 
provoking as she sometimes is. 
Don’t miss a number. You will 
want to keep them all, for the 
story is worth several re-readings. 











the boy is paid something, not as much 
as a man could earn, but enough so he 
feels he is earning something, and he 
has quite a little bank account. 

I think that parents who take things 
back for gain for themselves have very 
little sense of justice. If boys are 
trustworthy, they should be encour- 
aged, if we expect them to stay on the 
farm.—Mrs. H. H., New York. 


Spending time in planning clothes 
may mean spending less money in 
buying them. 





boy's 
everyday suit! 
the popular 
knickers ; 
Babe Ruth's 





J onc waistlines are becoming and this 
dress has other smart new features. Are 
you anxious to have a new frock that's sim- 
ple to make, that won't cost you much and 
looks a great deal more? Then here's the 
Tess for you, for it requires only 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with % yard 30- 
inch material for the trimming. No. 1725 
comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 12c. stamps 
or coin (stamps preferred). 


amount, mail to the 
461 4th Avenue, New York. 





ee 


FOR THE WOMAN WHO IS CLEVER WITH THE NEEDLE 


WO suits from one pattern—A 
outfit and an 
The school suit has 


baseball 


mannish 
the other is exactly like 
working clothes! 

No. 1694 comes in sizes 8, 10, 


12, 14 and 16 years, 





O ORDER, write all information clearly, enclose stamps for correct 
Fashion Department, 


If you add ten cents, a copy of our new summer catalogue, brimful of 
Pretty and practical suggestions will be added to your order. 
Many times the cost and we advise you not to be without a copy. 


shirt and 


Price, 12c. 








ATTERNS No. 1277 and 1629 illus- 

trate the correct waist and skirt for this 
summer. The waist 1277 has the round 
neck and ruffle trimming seen in the best 
shops. It comes in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Pattern, 12c. 
No. 1623 shows the left side closing and 
uneven hemline which are popular this year 
It cuts in sizes 16 years, 28, 30, 32 and 34 
inches waist measure. Pattern, 12c. 
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The ideal, up-to-date range 
for the country home 


HE day of the coal and wood range 

is passing, and in country homes more 
than anywhere. Up-to-date housewives 
are glad to get rid of all the care and 
work that go with a coal range. They are 
discovering that a New Perfection cuts 
kitchen work in half and gives perfect 
satisfaction in every kind of cooking. 


When you’re ready to cook, the New 
Perfection is ready with a full supply of 
heat just a moment after you light it. 
And you can regulate the heat instantly 
—as much or as little as you need. 


New Perfection ranges drive the drud- 
gery of cooking out of the kitchen. The 
coal, wood, ashes, litter and care that go 
with a coal range all go out the door with 
it when you bring in a New Perfection. 
The best dealers carry it and will be glad 
to give you a demonstration. 


or best results use ~ 
SOCONY KEROSENE 







STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


26 Broadway 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


POTATOES CONTINUE WEAKER 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


ITH heaviest supplies of the sea- 
son in the New York City freight 


yards, prices declined last week on 
both old and new potatoes. Idaho 
Rurals have been quoted as low as 


$1.90 cwt. sacked, delivered in carlots. 
Some sprouted and spongy have sold 
as low as $3, full weights (180 lbs.), in 
the yards. States 150-lb. sacks sold 
from $2.50 to $3; Maines $3.50 @ 4.50 
for 180 bulk; Wisconsin round 
whites, $1.75 @ 2.50 for 150-Ib. sack. 

Florida new potatoes sold on the 
dock tor $6.50 per bbl, a decline of $2 
or more per barrel from the week 
previous. About 50 per cent of the 
crop has been moved. 

Some dealers in the market are of 
the opinion that old potatoes will clean 
up in good shape, counting on an im- 
provement in the demand between the 
end of the Florida season and the 
movement of large quantities of South 


lbs., 


Carolina and Virginia potatoes. A 
number of carloads of potatoes were 
put into storage in New York last 


week at the time of the excess supply 
in the yards in expectation of a some- 


what better price. At country points 
last week practically nothing was 
bought. There were very few ship- 


ments made from Maine because of the 
interference with transportation facili- 
ties caused by recent heavy storms. 
Very few potatoes were shipped from 
New York State due to dealers holding 
for relatively high prices and prac- 
tically nothing was bought in Wiscon- 


sin and Michigan for the New York 
market. 
FANCY APPLE SUPPLIES LIGHT 


On fancy apples both barreled and 
boxed the market was quite firm last 
week oWing to light supplies. Demand 
on all grades of apples was sufficient 
to keep the arrivals cleaned up at sat- 
isfactory*prices. The prospect is for a 
favorable market for the rest of the 
season, although there will be a ten 
dency to turn to other fresh new fruit 
from now on. 

Fancy Baldwins, A grade, inch, 
sold per bbl. at $7, with some at $7.50; 
fancy Ben Davis reached $4.50; best 
and fancy Pippins, $7.50 @ $9. 


BUTTER UP AGAIN 


The slight falling off in receipts last 
week, together with general good trad 
ing, caused a stronger market and an 
advance in prices over the previous 
week, The demand for consumption is 
very active, and a considerable quan- 
tity of butter has been shipped from 
New York to other Eastern markets, 
which resulted in clearing up the fresh 
arrivals and reducing the stocks on hand 
in the wholesale market. Many dealers 
were disappointed at the lack of the ex- 
pected increase in receipts. Reports 
from producing sections confirm the 
earlier information that the season was 
late. It is possible thag supplies may 
run short enough within the next week 
or two to cause a still further advance, 
but the dealers in the market generally 
sit- 


are quite conservative as to the 
uation. 
Creamery extras, 92 score, were 


quoted on May 3 at 43%c, compared 
with 42c in the previous week, and 36% 
to 37%c on the same date in 1922. 
State dairy butter, fine to fancy, was 
quoted on May 3 at 43c, compared with 
34 to 36c on May 3, 1922. 

The stocks of butter on hand in cold 
storage in the four large markets of 
the country on May 3 amounted to 
1,176,069 lbs., compafed with 1,277,703 
lbs. on the same date last year. Re- 
ceipts of butter in the four large mar- 
kets last week were 3,000 lbs. short of 
the previous week, but about the same 
as in the same week last year. The 
total receipts in the four large markets 
since January 1 are considerably larger 
than in the same period in 1922. 


CHEESE MARKET FIRM 

Instead of declining as expected, the 
cheese market last week became even 
stronger, and State flats, fresh, aver- 
age run, were quoted on May 3 at 22c 
per lb., compared with 21 to 21%c per 
lb. a week previous. State flats, held, 
average run, continued at 27% to 28c 
per lb. The Wisconsin primary mar- 
kets advanced early last week, and 


there is no indication of a material ac- 
cumulation in Wisconsin. It is reported 
that the continued cold weather in the 
West has prevented a rapid increase in 
the milk flow. In the East production 
has increased, but there is keen compe- 
tition for all good quality stock, and an 
inusually large part of the prospective 
production has already been contracted 
for. Receipts of cheese at New York 
last week were 578,871 lbs., compared 
with the receipts of 825,072 in the cor- 
responding week last year. 

These continued relatively high prices 
for cheese and butter will probably help 
the market for fluid milk. At this time 
last year fresh flats, average run, were 
selling at 16% to 17%sc per Ilb., or 
about 25 per cent lower than the pres- 
ent price. 


BROILERS MORE PLENTIFUL 


The broiler season is advancing with 
gradually increasing supplies, and 
prices declined last week about 5c each. 


in the four large markets. In March 
this year, the receipts at these markets 
were 146,080 greater than last year, in 
spite of less favorable weather for pro- 
duction in February. The question is 
whether the production during the 
month of May is going to be propor- 
tionately larger resulting in lower 
prices than now prevail and a surplus 
accumulation of storage stocks. It is 
possible, as shown by statistics of 1918 
and 1922, for a shortage on May 1 to be 
changed to an excess before the point 
of maximum quantity in storage usu- 
ally around August 1. In general, the 
large factors in the wholesale egg mar- 
ket are, it seems, surprised at the way 
the market has held up during the last 
month, and it is possible that conditions 
may continue quite favorable for the 
egg producer. 

From reports received as to prices 
being paid for eggs in the country, it is 
apparent that small producers unable 
to ship in case lots are compelled to 








eastern farmers sold on May 4: 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales 
Timothy No. 2 eo eeaes 
Timothy No 
Timothy Sample. .........+. 


mixed 


Fancy light clover 
Alfalfa, second cutting 
Oat straw No. 1 beh em 666645400088 


Chickens, leghorns 
Roosters onese 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 


Sheep, common to good ewes 
Hogs, Yorkers . ee 





Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hent whites uncandled, extras.. 40 @ 41 7.  ee8ene 
Other hennery whites, extras . eecees 15 @ 36 ‘ 

Mixtra first 32% @34 9@32 291 
Firsts TrrTri et BI@32 — nnn 28 
Gatheréd, whites, first to extra firsts.......... 3° |. Se. ee 

ee. «es oe Ceeeweeeke eee fe a ee 
Hennery brown OHRPRE. .. «+660 Whee de 66080000 26 @37 secses +é; 44 @6e68% 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras.....- 32@34 Z29@3I0 =Ees._s neccces 
Drs De DB. cco s = 60608 6000006066 6000006 ae@ek 8 8=«(@6etee060—CO BOO 
Butter (cents per pound) 
iat iG Cogent 4314 @44! 16@47 see 
rea ry ulted) high ) ee eed Ot a 4 Ani 
Batra (O92 eCOTe).. . ccecececsesosescsecs "42 . a 43 > 
State dairy (salted), fimest.....cceeseeseee +s t=. @ > 
Good to pritde. .... ceccecces 41'2@42% 54 @ 40 


(per ton) U 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy........-+««++ 
Fow!ls, leghorns and poor. ....--+ee-+ee+0 


Calves, good to medium. ...-ceceeeseees 
Bulls, common to good........eeeeeeees 
Lambs, common to good. ...+.-+-eeeeeee 


S. Grades Old Grade Standards 
$24@25 $20@21 $214 22 
21@235 ee 194@ 20 
ISO@IG —s scccce 
25@ 26 21 @22 
S7T@2D wee 
IS ——tétM ew 15.50@ 16 
aoe 26@ 27 26 @27 28@29 
‘ 23 @ 24 
eeece 26 @ 27 
eeesce 14 17@18 17@19 
pedes 742 @10 9 @ii1 
e 44%@ 5 
a atic 11 @14% 11 @12% 
canon 54%@ 8 5 @ 615 iaicatie 
, Se 8 +$«:+§ eecets 

















Colored large broilers sold at 55c each 
on May 3, small, 50c; Leghorns, large, 
50c; small, 40 @45c. Some sales of 
White Leghorn broilers by firms who 
have developed an Italian trade, are 
at higher prices than quoted. Many 
White Leghorns are shipped in too 
small. Demand now is chiefly for large 
broilers weighing around 1% to 2 lbs. 
each. In another month or two the 
large birds will become too heavy and 
the demand will shift to light stock. 


EGG MARKET HOLDS STEADY 

During the entire month of April 
and the first week in May the market 
for eggs held at higher levels than was 
anticipated, and instead of quotations 
reaching the lowest market around 
May 1, as was expected, there was a 
slight advance last week, especially for 
better qualities. The supply of fancy 
nearby hennery eggs continued scarce, 
and quotations on New Jersey hennery 
whites, uncandled extras, advanced to 
10 @ 4le per dozen. Nearby and near- 
by Western hennery whites, average 
extras, were quoted at 35 to 36c on 
May 3, but the vast majority of the 
receipts of State and other nearby eggs 
were more or less defective and sold at 
prices ranging from 10 to 30c. These 
average quality eggs of irregular val- 
ues moved very slowly, and the market 
was dull for them. Some undergrades 
of nearby eggs sold at 28 to 29c. De- 
mand is strong for the large-size chalk- 
white shell, light yolk, fancy fresh egg 
at top quotations. 

Storage packed Western eggs of the 
quality of firsts and better are re- 
ported to be selling at a range from 30c 
up to 3144c, with an occasional car at 
even higher prices. The total amount 
of eggs put into cold storage during the 
month of April was over 5,000 cases 
less than in the same month last year 


sell their eggs locally at very low 
prices as compared with the New York 
market. 

At this time last year extra fancy, 
nearby hennery whites were selling 
wholesale at 1 to 2c lower than present 


quotations. Average qualities were 
selling then at about same prices, 
probably a little higher for the bulk 


of nearbys. 


VEAL SUPPLY MODERATE 


The receipts of country dressed 
calves at New York last week were not 
excessive and the demand continued 
fair at steady prices. The following 
quotations cover country dressed veal 
calves on May 3, per lb.: choice, 15 @ 
16c.; good to prime, 12 @ 14c.; poor to 
fair, 9 @ 1le.; commen, 5 @ 8c.; barn- 
yards, 5 @ Te. 

Dressed lambs were in somewhat 
larger supply and poor to good, sold at 
$3 to $8 per carcass depending on 
quality, while choice hothouse lambs 
sold at $9 to $10. 


GOOD HAY IN DEMAND 


A quantity of new permits were 
issued last week for shipments of hay 
to the 33rd Street sheds at New York. 
Under the new rules these permits 
have a time limit of 15 days from date 
of issue and it is planned to issue a 
new batch every 15 days depending 
upon the tendency toward accumulation 
on the railroad. 

Top qualities of hay are scarce and 
in strong demand, but there is a con- 
siderable supply of low grade hay at 
all terminal points in addition to 
receipts by boat. Much of the boat hay 
is trash and is offered as low as $13 
per ton. As warm weather comes on 
there will be very little demand for 
any hay with a percentage of clover. 

Heavy shipments of rye straw from 
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New York State last week by rive 
barge caused a decline to $30 per tog 
and a much duller market. 
GRAIN PRICES DECLINE 

Inactivity in buying caused a break 
in the grain market last week. Spey. 
lative buying of future grains becam 
very nervous and irregular. The vig. 
ble supply of wheat was reported 
U. S. Department of Agriculture gy 
April 30, as 44,521,000 bu. compared 
with 31,281,000 bu. same date last year, 

The following were cash grain quote 
tions on May 3: 

Wheat, steady, No. 2 


red domestic, $1.49: 


No. 2 hard winter, export, $1.35 4% ; corn, No.2 
yellow, $1.02%; No. 2 mixed, $1.01%; oats, 
No. 2 white, 56c; No. 3 white, 54\ @§he: 
ordinary white clipped, 55% @57. , 

Chicago—Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.30: No. 2 
hard winter, $1.22; corn, No. 2 white, 83e: 
No. 2 yellow, 8314 @84c; oats, No. , 


oe 47'4c; No. 3 white, 46c; rye, S2 ges bar. 
ey, 63@70c. 
DULL TRADING IN FEEDS 


The demand for wheat feeds hecanpe 
less active last week, and the feed mar. 
ket generally was duller, although prices 
remained steady. Buffalo quotations op 
carlots Buffalo rate basis, in 1004, 
sacks, per ton, May 3, were as follows: 


Gluten feed, $39.55 ; cottonseed meal, $46.50: 


oil meal, $42; dried brewers grains, $35: 
standard spring bran, $35.25; hard winter 
bran, $35.75; standard spring middlings, 
$34.75; choice flour middlings, $37: white 
hominy, $35.80. No. 2 Yellow corr r bushel, 
%4e; No. 3, 93c: No. 2 white oat r bushel, 
538e; No. 3, 5144c; barley feed, 74 @ 7% 
WOOL PRICES FIRM 

The wool market is still firm and 

prices steady. The latest quotations 


available on the Boston market cover. 
ing Michigan and New York unwashed 
fleeces are as follows: Delaine, 55c per 
lb.; Fine, 48 @ 50c; % blood, 53 @ 5de; 
3% blood, 54@55c; % blood, 52%, 
Pennsylvania fleeces sold around May 
1, in the Boston market at: Delaine, 
unwashed, 56 @ 58c; fine unwashed, 50 
@ 5le; % blood, combing, 55 @bée; 
% blood, combing, 57 @ 58c. 


MAPLE SYRUP UNSETTLED 


Although a great deal of maple 
syrup and sugar of a wide range of 
quality is being offered to large New 
York buyers, it can hardly be said that 
there is any settled market yet. The 
lack of knowledge of quality on the 
part of both consumers and_ buyers 
throws the poorest sugar and syrup 
into almost direct competition with the 
best. In the last week a considerable 
quantity of Canadian and Vermont 
sugar of extremely poor quality, almost 
black in color, has been offered large buy- 
ers in New York at very low prices. Some 
manufacturers of blended syrup prefer 
this cheap sugar because of its strong 
flavor, but it is not to be compared 
with sugar made from pure, cleal, 
filtered syrup. Really fancy quality 
pure maple in gallon cans is selling 
whol:sae at $2 to $2.35 per gallon m 
gallon cans, and pure syrup of aver 
age quality shipped on consignment 
selling at $1.90 to $2 per gallon. 

Maple sugar is still quoted at 25 
30c in lb. cakes, but irregular quality 
tub sugar is offered at much lower 
prices. 

No firm prices seem yet to be estab 
lished on Vermont sugar. The produt- 
tion in Vermont this year is estimated 


at somewhere near third-thirds @ 
normal. 
: HONEY SEASON LATE 


The U. S. Department of Agricuk 
ture reports that the honey season @ 
the Northeastern States is two weeks 
later than normal. Heavy winter 4 
spring losses are reported, usually 
to 25%, some as high as 40% and® 
few good beekeepers report |ossé 
under 5%. Clover looks fine but lack 
of rain is retarding growth in som 
sections. Bees are working on map 
and early flowers. Supplies of honey 
the country are nearly exhausted. 
few sales are reported of white & 
tracted in single 60-Ilb. cans at ll 
12c, in ton lots, 9 @ 11c per |b., sim 
5-lb pails selling at 19 to 20c, in wh 
sale lots, 13 @14c per lb. 





Dairy improvement association er 


ords shows that the feed cost 
pounds of milk varies 40 cents to: 


depending largely on the production ™ 49 


the cow. | hae 
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BABY aig, 


Hatching every day in the wee every 


hour in the day We are the world 


largest producers 


THREE MILLION FOR 1923 


Twelve popular breed! 
stock btainable, - a y price rE 
QUALITY chicks from heavy aying stoc 
small additional 
We deliver by pares! post anywhere East 
and guarantee 95° aft 


the Rockies 


Write Nearest Address. for 


Cataleg—F RE 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 


To-day, 
E 


ton, Mass., Dept. 67 184 Friend Street 

philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 67 833 Locust Street 

Cleveland. Ohie . 1967 West 74th Street 

Ghieago, ui. es. = rat Se. Dearborn Street 
tional Baby Asseciatior 


Strickler’s “ak Chicks 


Hatches May 30, June 4-11-18-25 








ar nglish S. C. White ae 
" f et tin it sted te ‘ veal 
t ra i by Lady Pe 
‘ 1) of 20 sel « eacl 
in Hi hest qualit vigorous chick 
t ive parcel t 1 rid, loo 
i fell ara i Si per i 
fi . A 1 pure-t 
Rock hi » $12 pe a) $57 per 


LEONARD F. STRICKLER, Sheridan, Pa 











‘ BABY CHICKS 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 
Bared Recks, ..... M4 e's. 
S. C. W. Leghorns, . . . 12 cts. 
| Mixed or Off Color Chicks, 9 cts. 


15 els. 


Chicks 


These 





Safe ive { itisfactl Kuaranteed Ih 

book |e free ‘ ie at the 4 ‘ price t elivered 
May and June. W. A. LAUVER, McALISTERVILLE, PA 
4 Wh., Br,, and Buff Legh« — 
1923 Chicks WwW, $13 00, S00: Barred "he “ . ’ 
Anconas, Keds, 100, $15 0, = $70. ite iT 
. Urpingtons, Wh. Kocks. Minoreas. Wh 
° Wyandottes, 100, $16; un) OST rted 

mixed, 50, $6; 100, $11; 500, $50. From he 
laying flocks. Postpaid to you. WW live 
Reference Bank of 


5) .3 
, delivery guaranteed 
. Berne Free Circular 


Globe Hatchery, Box 57 


LOOK! Baby Chicks $ 1 Oo a 1 oo 


Berne, ind. 





Box 47, 


JAS. W. HOUCK & CO., 


QUALITY BABY ag ye 


Barron S. ¢ . Barred Rocks, and R - 
15 cents ew s every Wee ati 
guaranteed 4 . 

C. M. LORGENECKER, Box 


PROFITABL E, VIGOROUS CHIC KS 


ELIVERY PREPAID LIVE ARRIVA 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


Leg tort 
h at vs up 
Pa. 


40, Elizabethtown, 








HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM, Frenchtown, N.J. R.No.1 


Land and Water Fi vert Chickens. 


Free ( Catalog | bucks, Geese, Turkey ine, 


. Pigeons, Dogs, Stock and Eggs 


HOME STOCK FARM, SELLERSVILLE, PA 


BARRON WHITE LEGHORNS, 303- EGG STRAIN. 


Chicks, Eggs. 8-weeks-old Pui 


HAPLE ACRES FARM, Box A, 
m thorough-bred li Brahma ¢ 


EGGS in 4% tenet te 


' $! 
G. BEALER, Coopersburg, Pa 


Lieese, 


els 


TIFFIN “OHIO 





bian 
10c. 





SWINE BREEDERS 


Chester and 
Yorkshire cross, 6 to 7 weeks o 
8 to 9 weeks old, $7.50 each 

Pure-Bred Yorkshires, 6 
$8.00 each All pigs bred 
stock ; each feeders: fast growers and O. K. in 
every way Shipped C.O. LD. on approval 


K. H. SPOONER, WALTHAM, MASS. | 


Yorkshire cross pi rkshire and 


] 
| 
| 
d, $6.50 each | 
| 


to 8 weeks old 
from Big Type 





LARGE YORKSHIRE BOARS 


FOR SALE 
Well-grown for their age and vigor- 
ous, Ready for immediate service. 
Priced at farmers’ prices. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 


100 S$ 100 


FOR SALE 











Yorkshire and Chester White Crossed and 
Chester and Berkshire Crossed; all large 
STowthy pigs bred from the best of stock that 
Money can buy Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6 
fach: S$ to 9 weeks old, $6.50 each ; on approval 
C.0.D. any part of the above lot 
WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. 

ao ‘ “ 


Type Grand 
Pi 


CHESTER WHITES cand 
repaid GEO. “F GRIFFIE. ‘Newville, Pa. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


jon breeding. Largest herd in Americ ~, bad booklet 
Ses st INDEE, N.Y. 


Regisered Spotted Poland Chinas Sn 
14 sranteed. Brookside Farm. Middletown, Virginia 


REGISTERED 0.1. 





“AND “CHESTER WHITE. PIGS, 
EB. P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE N. ¥ 


| TRISTATE HATCHERIES, —_Box 510, 

















Youll Protit 

} By 

four 7 

Ching ——— 
t BEST IN THE WORLD ~ 





This season has proven to be the 
ason in our histery. An 
is the great number of reorders from 








of ears 
r : High “Quality j Superior Service 
You will r ne Healthiest, most robust chicks produced 
for that is th e are famous for throughout the coyntry 
If you want der now © are still In @ position to 





ip immediately 


PURE BRED BABY CHICKS 








’ Per 25 Per 50 Per 10¢ 
Variety Chicks Chieks Chicks 
Leghorns ) 
White and Black } $4.00 $7.50 $15.00 
Leghorns ° 
Buff and Brown \ $4.50 $8.50 $17.00 
Barred Rock j 
S.C. &R.C. RL. Reds $4.75 $9.00 $18.00 
~ oe Peqadeties ) 
White Rocks 
Bull Rocke j $500 $10.00 $19.00 
Anconas 
Black Minorcas } 
Bull Orpingtons j $5.50 $10.50 $21 00 
White Orpingtons 
Mixed Chicks or Broilers $3.75 $6.75 $13.00 
Light Brahmas $8.75 $16.50 $30.00 
Famous MOSS'S 
‘icracy Back Giants - - } $12.00 $21.00 $40.00 
June July and August chicks Loans lower By 5 r tou 
of « variety, spe al dinc unt allow 
grins, Eges and Stack. bade ther your order larwe 
sa f entior (Catalogue on 


immediate ‘Delivery 


ANTHONY H. MOSS, Morris Plains, New Je:sey 


30,000 Chicks weekly 


Hatches due June 5, 12, 19 and 26 











Hatched by experts with 13 years’ ex 

perience in one of the largest, finest and 

best equiy 7 hatcheries in th State 

S0 per cent of our _—— April ar ud Ma 

rele \ e from « istomers ! 
4 «lt for thousand ‘a Chi ks were refused 

owl insu incubate capacity 
July O June une Chih 

LA t tt k-botton 





1orns 10¢ eact 





lbarre 12e¢ ear 
S. 4 lack Mi i4e ea 
KR. ¢ ° ide « 
Broi Ge « 
Broi Be eu 
” Lots of 500 % cent per chick 
Lots of Lone 1 cent per chic 
per cent live celive uaranteed i 
r copt wowi bowl woo 
FINE CATALOG FREE 
THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY Richfield, Pa 


Mette OD hae ciation 


—BABY CHICK S— 








Price List Prepaid to you Pure bred Stock 
100 aT) : 
White and Brown Leghorns + - $12.00 86.50 $5.50 
sul 1 Black Leghorns - - 12.00 6.0 
- 3.00 7.00 7 
— ix 14.50 7 4.00 
jarred Ro - 14.50 7 400 
Single Comtl Bt ack Minoreas 14.50 4.00 
Buff and White Rocks - 15.00 8.00 42 
White and Silver Laced Wyandottes 16 00 8.50 ‘ 
Bat? Orpingtons 16 06 8. i 
Black Laneshans - 17.00 9.00 4.3 
Licht Brahmas 20.00 10.50 0 
All absolutely thr ire bred stox Prompt 





lipments m Mail orders t 


J. KREJCI, 2165 East 86th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


| 750, 000 CHICKS 


) $9.00 PER 100 AND UP. From "Hog 











ted, well y-lavin wi BK, 
AND BUFF G ok NS, ANt iy 4, 100, 00, 
$32; 500, $52 BARRED ROCKS, REDS AND MI 


NORCAS, 100, $13; 300, $38: 500, 962 BUFF OKPIN( 





A TONS, WHITE ROCKS AND WHITE WYAN., loo 

$1 sicht. Mixed Chicks, 100, °9 straight Post 

paid, full live vers guaranteed Order right trom this ad 
Free Catalog Reference, 4 Barke 





ARCHBOLD, OHIO 


‘BABY CHICKS ''- 





1 Duck 30. ah saf 4 very 
el post 


NU NDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, N. Y. 
CHICKS | THAT MARE PROFITS 


epaid par 





i”, Vigorous, nee SS ks from 
hea ‘on flo ks of S.C. Wh ul 
Bul? Leghor Rhode Island White 
Wyandottes, White Rocks, Bart , Kutt 
Urpingtor and Ancona 100 elivery 
Kuaranteed Postpaid Catak parti 
culars, also price list on reque Ref 





BLUFFTON HATCHERY, KBox T, Bluffton, 0 


CHICKS PEDIGREED, EXHIBITION & SELECT GRAD ES 





« om 40 breeds, heavy lavers. 4 
im Is of ducklings Postage | 
P “Ip. .ive arrival guaranteed. Our 


Hatcheries EAST & WEST fro = which to | 
ship. A month's Feed FREE Big 
Catalog Free. Stamps cnosiuteiell 


__NABOB HATCHERIES, Box AS Gambier, Ohio | 





That are better, stronger, with plenty of 


“pep’’; chicks Nong to raise. That's the 
kind you.have he whit for; that he 
Kind our system pri s ti sill 

o learn how it is 





free new Bulletin ¢ 


ese ~FRENCHTOWN, N. 


TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR CHICKS | 


THAT LIVE* 
Silver Laced W yandottes. Whire and Barred Rocks 
and 8.C. R.I. Red 
Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner DUCKLINGS 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, BR. No. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


, ° 
Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks | 
Get my free circular before you order chicks—tells 
why the BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer 
and most profitable breed on earth. \Write today. 


A. E. HAMPTON, Box A Pittstown, N. J. 


-| TOM BARRON S.C. W. LEGHORN 


THE WORLD'S BEST LAYERS. tABY CHICKS 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


ELDEN rs COOLEY. 











fine Poultry, a eae ty ks,G 
Bantams, Collies, Pigeons hicks 


PIOMEER FARaS, Telford, Pe wos Bran i 


LARGE ST 


Eggs, low; catalog 





Prices BABY CHICKS 





=Te) SM QUALITY CHICKS 


Order now—at these low prices 


Red tions immediately effective. 
guaranteed posnes* anywhere in 
hundred or less for special delivery 


White, Black or Brown Leghorns 
red Rocks 


Je ‘ 
Wh. Wyandottes es Sn -- 
Mixed Chicks ° 


SPECIAL MATING 
5 


1 


the season. Send any’ order, check or 
Cannot shipped C. 


Mat A White Leghorns 7 =. 
Motng 8 Ware Leghorns io ee 

Barred Roc ’ ss 
Big aan every week during 
registered letter. 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, 
Member International Baby Chick Association 


Prompt deliveries— 
A. east of 





full count 
on each 


with safe arrival of 


Mississippi River Wc 


8 


eee seeeee 


NKN 
noe 


FRENCHTOW N,N. J. 


Life Member American Poultry Association 








25 Chicks $11.00 


cups, at six of 














PICTURESQUE POULTRY FARM, Box 71, Trenton Junction, New Jersey 
SEeregepeeeeee@weevuaseseeeeaeaeun = 


| BUY HUBERS — 


Our 14th Year 


By Parcel Post Prepaid—100% Live Delivery. 
| order for some of our Reliable Chicks and we will prove that we 
give you better chicks forthe money than youcan get elsewhere. 
Combination Offers and Specials offered. Order early. Write 


| for prices and Free Illustrated Catalog. 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs 
50 Chicks $21.00 
Also R._ I. Reds and Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes and White Leghorns at Attractive Prices 


Our birds have won seventy-two ribbons, including 18 first, 12 specials and 2 silver 
the leading shows the past winter 


100 Chicks $40.00 


Order direct from this ad. 


BEB BSB ESB 








RELIABLE CHICKS | 


1,000,000 For 1923 








Give us your 





North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 








CHICKS—$11.60 per 100 and U 


Varieties Prices on . 
White, Brown & Buff Leqhocas. Anconas . 
Barred Rocks, R. & S. C. Reds . 
Buff & White Wyandottes, & Buff Rocks 


Our Chicks are from selected heavy laying flocks, 


manner to insure strong and vigorous Chicks. 


THIS AD and save time and get them WHEN YOU WANT 
Write for reduced prices for 


Circular Free. 


Box D 


Kirkersville Savings Bank. 


KIRKERSVILLE HATCHERY 


100 00 500 
96 60 $12 09 $3500 $58.00 
$7.50 $14.60 $41.00 $68 00 
$8.00 $1500 $44.00 $7200 
fed and well cared for and in a 
ORDER NOW DIRECT FROM 
THEM. Reference 


POSTPAID TO YOUR DOOR AND 
FULL LIVE COUNT GUARANTEED 





une 


KIRKERSVILLE, OHIO 


2\> $11 Per Hundred and Up 






- HICK From Selected, Pure Bred, Hogan tested flocks on free range F rst Has h off p b- 

it ruary 19th, 175,000 Chicks for season of 1923. 100) ‘3, woth ivery wa i Postpaid. 
VARIETIES ‘ --Prices on 50 100 300. 500 
White & Silver Wyan., White Or ngtons & Black Minor ORB. coc gecvece $9.50 $1s $Az 3S 
White & Buff Rocks ° . 80 16 1 ris) 
Barred Rocks, K. & 8S. C. Red mas, & Black Leghorns.. 8.00.. l rr ~ 
White and Brown Leghorns.- : 7,00 13 B.vtce & 
Mixed, all varieties, odd lots..----.--- rT vg wet 


1000 orders at same rate as 500 


ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY. 


Get our 1923 Catalog 


Reference, Athens National Bank. 


ATHENS, OHIO 





BABY CHICKS 
From 200-Egg Hens 


Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stock 
S.C. W. Leghorns, RK. L. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orp 

ingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Indian 
Runner Ducks, $15 per 00 up. Live delivery guaranteed 
Parcel Post prepaid. Hatching eggs, $8.00 per 10. Belgian 
Hares and New Zealand Keds. Circular free 


Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Farm 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS—Our 19th Season 


Hatched from standard, pure bred, 
free range stock by long experienced 
operators. ‘Twelve leading varieties. 
$10 per 100, up. Shipped Postpaid 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Illustrated 
catalog free 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY 
Box R New Washington, Ohio 


_>@)__ CHICKS WITH PEP, $11 Per 100 and Up 


flocks Postpaid, full 





é 
Selected Hogan-tested 


Buff Orpingtons, 





live delivery guaranteed 

Wh. and Sil. Wyandottes, 50, $9.25; 100, $18 

Barred and Wh. Rocks, 8S. and R. C. Reis, 
Minoreas, 50, $8.25; 100,. $16. Anconas and Heavy Broil 
ers, 50, $7.25; 100, $14 Wh., Br. and Buff Leghorns, 
», $7: 100, $13; mixed, all varieties, $11 per vv 
straight On 500, 5% off; 1,000, 107, off 

Free catalog Member@l. B. C. A 

HOLGATE HATCHERY. Box A, Holgate, Ohio 





: BABY CHICKS 


s. C. W. LEGHORNS 


Barred Rocks, and Rhode Island Reds. Big 


s.c 
| husky chicks from the very best of free rang 

stock. Circular and price list free. Fourteen 
years hatching experience. Full count and 


safe delivery guaranteed. 


BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 
Box A SERGEANTSVILLE, N. J. 


“LIC for May 
Delivery 


12c. 





as Brown and Buff Leghorns, each 
Barred and White Rocks, R. I. Reds, each 14c. 
Black Minorcas and Anconas, each... - 13c. 
White Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons, each + a 
Assorted Varieties, each ------- 
Sent prepaid parcel post. % per cent. ‘tee delivery 
guaranteed. Order direct from this ad or send for price list. 











BABY Craces 


We ship anywhere and pay parcel post 
charges and guarante ioe saf riva 
Barred White and Buf R ° R I 
Reds; White, Brown and B Leghorns 
White Wyandottes; Bla M reas; 
Ancon White 1 Bu ‘ 

Mixed (odds and ¢ Wri 

wil t I'r pt deliverie 





E. P. GRAY, Box 90, Savona, 


400,000 CHICKS 


"on r, strong Chicks from well-bred and well- 





as }— kept heavy laying hens ware BROWN, 

Uf &Y & BUPF LEGHORNS, 50, $7; 100, i? ™ 
\ < $2.58. BARKED & WHITE ROCKS 

\ ? ’, ANCONAS, 50, $8 tbo sis 

% .3 ) WHITE WYANDOTTES, SV, $8.50; 

£ 100, $16: U, $7.00. BUFF ORPINGTONS, 

SILVER WYANDOTTES, 50, $9.50; 100, SIS; 500 $87.50: 


PUSTPAID. Live arrival guaranteed, Bank reference 


Order direct from this ad. Free circular. 


MODERN HATCHERY, Box D, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatched from 
northern raised flocks of English 
White Leghorns and Anconas bred 
for high egg production, We guar- 
antee 100% live chicks on arrival. 
Postage PAID. Prices reasonable. 
Tnstructive Catalog and prices 


QUALITY HATCHERY, Box B, Zeeland, Mich. 


Chicks —Breeders—Eggs 


S.C. 





strong and vigorous 


free on request 





White and Brown Leghorns, White 


W yandottes, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, both 
combs Light and Dark Brahmas. Show and 
Utility ——s 16th year. Catalog free. 


US AND BE SATISFIED 


RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 565. Kiverdale, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS 


of heavy laying quality at the right 


price, Barred, White and Buff Rocks; 
Brown, White and Buff Leghorns; 
R. C. and S. C. Reds; White Wyan- 


Buff Orpingtons and Anconas 
Circular 
to the 


dottes, 
We hatch our own Chicks 
For a square deal, write 


OHIO HATCHERY, Decatur, Ohio 








Pekin and Runner Ducklings from selected 


THE LANTZ HATCHERY, TIFFIN, OHIO 
and properly mated stock, limited supply 


Established 1 
| DUX! left Order now for spring delivery. 


WAYNE OUCK FARM & HATCHERY, Clyde, N. Y. 


Baby Chicks and F@@8 from high rec- 

ord breeders on range: 
os hen Our chigks live and do go at 
OND POULTRY FARM, VYanderburg, 5. J. 


proven winter oe 
a profit , aR 





Vi Ta 


The Modern Woman 
Writes the Modern Way 


OTHER is just as up-to-date as the rest of 
her family! When it comes to sending to 
the city for things her family needs she types her 
order quickly and clearly on the Underwood 
Portable, and her goods come through with 
never a mistake. She’s sure of this, because 
she checks the goods against the carbon copy 
of her order. 
The Underwood Portable saves time and 
work on all the writing done at home, —busi- 
ness and personal letters, recipes, extracts from 


magazines, and orders for supplies from far away. 

Young people at school who form the habit 
of typewriting lessons, essays, etc., are bound 
to win favorable attention from their instructors. 
What is more, in acquiring a knowledge of type- 
writing they have gained something that will be 
valuable to them for many years to come. 

It is easy—in fact it’s fun—to write on this 
compact, sturdy little typewriter. Typewriting 
is quickly learned on this machine—a few hours 
will make anyone reasonably proficient. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CoO., INC., Underwood Building, New York City 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


PRICE, $50 


Send for 


in the United States - . a 2 ; = “Giving Wings to Words” | 


The Portable is obtainable i, Rage _ Fe an illustrated booklet fully 


- Underwood offic es in So ee, Aen, te , describing the features of the = 
all principal cities, or eSFf2e8 272 2 : jz Underwood Standard Portable 7 


direct by mail. 
“The Machine 


Cased: 
Weight 9% lbs. You Will Eventually 
Carry” 


Height 4% inches 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Underwood Bldg., N. Y. 0 Send booklet “Giving Wings To 


C) Send Underwood Standard Portable, fully guaranteed, to address Words”, fully describing the 
below. Enclosed find price, $50.00. Underwood Standard Portable. 


Name Address 














